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Proponents of both democracy and communism tell this Indian maker of mud bricks that they can 
show him how to have a better life. To whom will he listen? (See /mpressions of India, page 7) 
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Approaches to Understanding 


J. William Fulbright 


AST summer, just before adjournment, the Senate passed a resolution 
calling for a “full and complete” study ef the overseas information 
and educational exchange programs of the U. S. Government. I was 
designated chairman of the committee which was appointed. Other mem- 
bers were Senators Hickenlooper, Wiley, Gillette, Benton, and Mundt. 
The subcommittee did not hold hearings until after the election, but 
several staff studies were started. The staff also undertook the task of 
assembling material and gathering appraisals of the program by ofhcials 
and private observers overseas. Soon after the reconvening of the Con- 
gress in January, Senator Hickenlooper succeeded me as chairman, 
Senator Hill replaced Senator Benton, and Senators Knowland and Green 
were added. 

The membership of this committee is evenly divided — Republican 
and Democratic — indicating a non-political approach. | believe the work 
so far has carried out this promise. No political issues have been raised, 
nor have individual members injected partisanship. 


N November, the committee held a short series of hearings with the 
officials directing the program, to acquaint itself with the background 
of the program. Members of the committee then traveled abroad to 
observe the programs in action. Senator Hickenlooper traveled in the 
Far East; Senator Gillette in the Near East, and I in Europe. Shortly 
after our return, we issued an “interim report” based upon our studies 
and observations. 

This report set forth several conclusions which, although admittedly 
tentative, | believe have withstood the test of time, and of the testimony 
since taken by the committee. First, we suggested that the basic principle 
from which we should proceed was that our tactics and methods should 
vary from country to country, in accordance with local factors. We also 
suggested more emphasis on the heretofore relativeiy unexploited pro- 
grams involving libraries, exchange of persons, and cultural and educa- 
tional activities generally; and less emphasis upon the “mass media ap- 


Senator Futsricut of Arkansas is a member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
the author of Public Law 584 — 79th Congress, the Fulbright Act. The Fulbright Act pro- 
vides that some of the foreign currencies owed to the United States as a result of surplus- 
property sale abroad may be used to finance exchanges between the United States and certain 
foreign countries for study, teaching, lecturing or advanced research. 
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proach,” or the dissemination from cen- 
trally located offices of large quantities 
of prepared materials for official dis- 
tribution and broadcast abroad. 

Since the issuance of our report, the 
committee has proceeded in an orderly 
way, under Senator Hickenlooper’s 
chairmanship, to test its tentative con- 
clusions in public hearings. Many wit- 
nesses have been heard, representing 
practically all of the organizations and 
activities interested in the field. As this 
is written, we have temporarily suspen- 
ded hearings. We expect to resume them 
shortly with testimony from adminis- 
tration spokesmen. 


In addition, the committee has ob- 
tained the views of Americans overseas, 
and has, or will, publish the findings of 
three groups of these observers. The 
groups were: first, the chiefs of United 
States missions overseas; second, rep- 
resentatives of business and religious 
organizations; and third, foreign corre- 
spondents of news organizations. 

While our public hearings and reports 
have been something short of sensa- 
tional, as far as the press is concerned, 
1 believe they will be of interest to 
serious students of the problems in- 
volved. In fact, | believe our work, 
when concluded, will be the most thor- 


Signing the Fulbright Agreement with the United Kingdom, September 22, 1948. Left to right: 
Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin; Senator Fulbright; U. S. Chargé d'Affaires Donald Bliss. 
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ough and objective study of this activity 
ever undertaken, certainly in the Con- 
gress, and perhaps anywhere. 


Methods — Democratic and Totalitarian 


What is the problem? As I see it, it 
is how to influence foreign opinion and 
action in a direction favorable to the 
attainment of our international objec- 
tives. It should be set down in the be- 
ginning that this is an infinitely com- 
plex matter. In political life in this 
country, we see great diversities in the 
character and methods used by political 
figures in influencing people. In part, 
of course, the methods used will vary 
in accordance with the types of persons 
to whom the appeal is addressed. Ap- 
peals to violent prejudice will be made 
in a manner calculated to arouse the 
emotions. However, the methods also 
will vary according to the type of per- 
son making the appeal. Thus the Com- 
munists are able to use methods — just 
as Hitler and Goebbels could — which 
we could not successfully use, even if 
we so desired, because of the different 
character of our government. The Com- 
munists, with some success, can make 
use of constant repetition by mass 
media, of overt and blatant propaganda, 
with little or no regard for the truth. 
This approach is a vital part of the 
monolithic structure of communist or- 
ganization. But it depends fully as much 
for its success upon the other elements 
of that structure — as, for example, se- 
cret police, concentration camps, sup- 
pression of opinion, force, and all the 
other paraphernalia of the totalitarian 
state. Communist propaganda then be- 
comes an essential element of the doc- 
trine that its victim is not to think for 
himself, indeed that it is not necessary 
or desirable that he do so. Totalitarian 
propaganda is merely another manifes- 


tation of the denial of freedom — it is 
not designed to persuade, but to over- 
power. Entirely aside from our own 
unwillingness to engage in this type of 
propaganda, and the moral questions in- 
volved, it is very doubtful that we could 
do it successfully. It is so obviously 
inconsistent with what we stand for, that 
it would not be credible to those who 
know us at all, or to those with whom 
we are most concerned, who have simi- 
lar traditions and cultures. 

The approaches to this problem which 
seem to be most effective for our pur- 
pose are those which are less overt and 
blatant, less designed to overpower by 
volume and repetition— which are more 
subtle, more designed to appeal to rea- 
son and to contribute to knowledge, 
understanding, and identity of interest; 
and which, therefore, take full cogniz- 
ance of the individual characteristics 
of the country and the people concerned. 

These approaches are not distinguish- 
able simply by the “media” used, 
although I believe they have much 
meaning for the methods by which the 
“media” are used. To give a simple 
example: a French-made movie favor- 
able to our viewpoint is much more 
effective upon a French audience than 
is an American-made one. This exam- 
ple can be multiplied many times in all 
channels of communication or infor- 
mation. However, there are “media” 
which readily lend themselves to this 
proper approach, and foremost among 
them, | believe, is the exchange of per- 
sons and cultural exchanges generally. 


To See for Oneself 


Exchanges of persons necessarily 
operate upon a personal basis, and upon 
a country-by-country basis. They are 
subtle in that they do not seek to over- 
power or to indoctrinate, but rather to 
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let the individual see for himself, and 
carry his message of truth and knowl- 
edge to those with whom he comes in 
contact. 

We suffer from appearing to be too 
much present physically, in terms of 


power, overseas; and at the same time 
becoming increasingly distant and re- 
mote on the plane of common cultural 
and spiritual values. To many people 
we seem to stand for anti-communism 


Senator Fulbright is shown talk- 
ing with a group of foreign 
students at the University of 
Arkansas where he was guest 
speaker at a U.N. Day dinner. 
Left to right: Senator Fulbright; 
Oscar Stadthagen of Nicaragua; 
Maria von Stein of Germany; 
Sheila Brown of England; and 
Eva Jorda of Austria. Behind 
Maria is a member of one of 
the women's clubs that gave 
the dinner. 


and nothing more. We seem to betray 
a feverishness and anxiety which raise 
doubts both as to our political and in- 
tellectual maturity, our confidence in 
ourselves and our allies. The develop- 
ment of educational and cultural pro- 
jects and activities can well dispel these 
conceptions and increase the feeling of 
kinship and identity of interest between 
the United States and other countries of 
the free world. 
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Impressions of India 


Y recent visit to India was unfor- 
tunately restricted to a few weeks, 
and I cannot therefore claim to be 

an expert; but the visit was long enough 
for me to realize that India is a country 
of great contrasts. In an area about one 
third that of the United States, India 
has a population of some 360-380 mil- 
lion, or about two and a half times that 
of this country. Its climate varies from 
the cold of that greatest and highest 
mountain barrier in the world, the 
Himalayas, in the north, to the hot and 
humid coast of Madras in the south. 
One finds the huge luxurious palaces 
of the maharajahs, and the great modern 
cities of New Delhi and Bombay, con- 
trasting with the mud-brick huts of the 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


Kenneth Holland 


vast majority of people in rural India. 
It is true that the maharajahs are on 
their way out now that India has be- 
come independent, but the palaces are 
only slowly being taken over for schools, 
hospitals, and other public institutions. 

There is a striking contrast between 
the great architectural marvels like the 
Taj Mahal —that jewel of Mogul con- 
struction containing the tombs of the 
Great Shah Jahan and of his beautiful 
wife Mumtaz Mahal — and the burning 
ghats along the Ganges. The fakirs, who 
seem to be everywhere and who fre- 
quently play upon the sympathies of 
pilgrims and foreign visitors, contrast 
sharply with those truly holy men of 
the Hindu religion whose asceticism is 
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probably unequaled anywhere else in the 
world. Sidney Webb once commented 


to Rabindranath Tagore that there were 


9,000,000 beggars and fakirs in India. 
Tagore replied that India was willing to 
support such a population in order to 
develop the nine or ten truly holy, 
saintly men that existed in the country 
at that time. Gandhi was in a sense a 
personification of the saintly man. One 
is not long in India before feeling the 
great influence of this individual who, 
with his techniques of non-violence, was 
instrumental in obtaining India’s inde- 
pendence from the vast and powerful 
British Empire. 

Having finally won independence, the 
very leaders who had been jailed by the 
British, agreed that India should be- 
come a member of the Commonwealth 
and accepted the King as the symbolic 
head of this association of nations. This 
also shows the great power of the frail 
little man, Gandhi, who taught the In- 
dians to hate the imperial system, but 
not those who manned the system. Now 


it seems to an American that English-: 


men, as individuals, are more respected 
and better liked in India than are 


Ox cart in Indian village 


Americans who, representing the newly- 
found power of the United States, arouse 
in the Indians the fear of another kind 
of control by a Western Power, this 
time, the United States. 

India is one of the oldest countries in 
the world. Recent excavations indicate 
a fairly high level of civilization 3500 


Sacred tomb 
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Entry to sacred tomb 


years before Christ; but it is one of the 
newest democracies, having obtained its 
independence from Great Britain in 
1947, and adopted its Constitution two 
years later. 

One finds innumerable gods in India. 
It is alleged that there are some 5.000 
in Benares alone, the Holy City of India. 
Yet a Hindu can truthfully say that he 
is a monotheist since he believes that 
one god controls all the thousands or 
even millions of gods. 

Starvation is an almost constant 
threat in India. Last year it was neces- 
sary for the Indian Government to pur- 
chase large quantities of wheat to, pre- 
vent some 6,000,000 of its people from 
starving. Yet one sees tens of millions of 
Brahmin cattle, of monkeys, birds, and 
other animals living on the meagre food 
supply. The religion of most Indians 
prevents them from killing animals that 
do not do physical violence to human 
beings. The Government, however, is 


now encouraging the Indian people to 
improve their breeds of cattle so they 
will make better work animals and pro- 
vide a more adequate supply of milk. 
But, above all, one gets the impres- 
sion that this great country is moving 
-this giant is beginning to modernize, 
to take steps to remove itself from the 
list of so-called “economically under- 


developed countries.” Communist prop- 


aganda is forcing the Indians to recog- 
nize the need for change. India’s neigh- 
bor, China — the only other country in 
the world with anything like India’s 
population — has gone Communist, un- 
der the leadership of Mao Tze-tung. 
The Communist line in India is, “Go 
Communist as China has and your con- 
ditions will be immediately improved. 
You will also prevent the exploitation 
that the imperialistic powers of the west 
have forced upon you for centuries and 
which they now stand ready to force 
upon you again.” 
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I saw this Communist line at a fair 
in Benares. As I walked through the 
grounds an Indian invited me to see 
“an exposition of the portraits of the 
great men in India’s history.” On enter- 
ing the exposition hall one saw a few 
pictures of the great men like Tagore, 
Gandhi, Nehru; but almost all the ma- 
terial in this vast building was Chinese 
Communist propaganda, showing the 
happy Chinese, round faced and smil- 
ing, as they “enjoyed” their new Com- 
munist-provided schools, parks, rest 
homes, factories, etc. In the slums of 
Benares this was potent propaganda. 

The leaders of India 
are concerned over the 
social and economic 
conditions their 
country and are deter- 
mined to improve them. 
They know of the re- 
volt of the masses of 
the people in all Asia 
against poverty, semi- 
starvation, illiteracy, 
ill-health, poor hous- 
ing, and antiquated 
agricultural and indus- 
trial methods. The peo- 
ple have learned from 
various sources — pos- 
sibly through the pub- 
licity in connection 
with the Declaration of 
Human Rights, from 
motion pictures, and magazines — that 
they, but particularly their children, 
need net continue to live under such 
conditions. The | question is whether 
India can improve rapidly enough to 
convince the masses that their lot can 
be changed by democratic rather than 
by communistic methods. 

The concern over the rapidity with 
which these changes can be made was 
evident in my conversations with such 
men as Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 
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Vice President of India. On my visit to 
his official residence, Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan said that the previous day a delega- 
tion of some fifty Indian university stu- 
dents had told him that many of their 
number were becoming Communists be- 
cause they saw no hope in the slow 
methods of the present democratic re- 
gime. Dr. Radhakrishnan himself is 
convinced that India will not go Com- 
munist because forty centuries of phil- 
osophy and religion will prevent the 
Indians from adopting this godless sys- 
tem. On the other hand, a young Indian, 
well versed in the technical assistance 
programs, said he felt 
that the next three to 
five years will deter- 
mine whether India 
will adopt Communism 
or follow the policies 
of its present leaders. 
He believed that In- 
dia’s “First Five Year 
Plan,” which called for 
“the most effective and 
balanced utilization of 
the country’s re- 
sources” must succeed 
or India would go 
Communist. 

Concern was also 
expressed by the Amer- 
ican consultant to an 
experimental village 
project near Lucknow, 
financed by the Indian Government, the 
American T.C.A., and the Ford Founda- 
tion. Here some 65 young men from sur- 
rounding villages are being taught the 
rudiments of nutrition, health, sanita- 
tion, and agriculture. There are over 
100 such projects. But there are 500,000 
villages in India with a population of 
some 350,000,000. Can the improve- 
ment work in these villages spread ra- 
pidly enough to reach the masses? Can 
conditions be improved in 500,000 vil- 
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lages before the villagers despair and 
follow the slogans of Communism? 

One gets the impression of great drive 
on the part of the leaders of India, of 
new forces released to solve India’s 
problems, of many schemes to provide 
solutions: the work of the Indian Gov- 
ernment, the American and U.N. tech- 
nical assistance projects, the Colombo 
Plan, the work of great foundations like 
the Ford and Rockefeller. But these pro- 
jects and plans need trained, able, de- 
voted individuals, and neither India nor 
the countries working with her have 
them in sufficient numbers. It is cer- 
tainly true that the plans and economic 
resources of the United States have 
outrun our human resources to carry 
out the plans effectively. 


Exchange of persons programs are 
important in our relations with India 
because it is essential, first, that our two 
countries understand each other, and 
secondly, that we work together effec- 
tively to improve conditions not only in 


India and the United States, but in the 
world. Cooperation and understanding 
between our two countries are necessary 
to establish world peace on a firm basis. 

The sending of Americans to India — 
students, professors, researchers, writ- 
ers — and bringing Indians in similar 
categories to the United States, should 
contribute both to this better under- 
standing and at the same time help 
provide the trained manpower to carry 
out successfully the many cooperative 
projects for social and economic better- 
meni. 

But such exchanges must be planned 
and executed with great intelligence and 
care. Probably the most important step 
in this process is the selection of mature 
individuals who will adapt to a new en- 
vironment, learn from their experience, 
and apply constructively what they have 
learned, when they return to their own 
country. 

It is also essential that we be very 
realistic in orienting both Americans 


who go to India and Indians coming 


Village peasants 
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here. Americans frequently leave for 
India with a knowledge of that country 
based on the writings of Gandhi and 
Tagore, and on the picture of the Taj 
Mahal or other great Hindu or Mogul 
monuments. They are shocked to find 
in India the poverty, the misery and 
disease rampant in many parts of the 
country. They are also shocked to find 
that the country which forced the Brit- 
ish out in order to obtain political free- 
dom, still has a society based upon the 
caste system or its remnants. This sys- 


tem is outlawed, but — as in the case of 


discrimination against the Negroes in 
the Lnited States — it is 
honored in the breach. 


sometimes 


Similarly, Indians coming to the Uni- 
ted States have learned about us from 
the principles of George Washington, of 
Lincoln ~~ particularly his Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation of Jefferson. They 
shocked to find that in the 
United States there is race and color 
prejudice; that they, our Indian guests, 
are sometimes subjected to this prej- 
udice because of their dark skins. They 
are shocked to learn that we have slums; 
that there is corruption, poverty and ill 
health in this country. We must empha- 
size, in Indian-American relations. that 


too are 


At New Delhi: members of 
the United States Educational 
Foundation. 


neither of our countries is an_ ideal 
democracy but that we both have in 
common the determination to recognize 
our social and economic problems and 
solve them. 

Placement of exchangees in institu- 
tions or areas where they will benefit 
most from their stay abroad is also of 
great importance. This requires a much 
more thorough knowledge of Indian in- 
stitutions, of their courses and credits 
than is usually found in the United 
States. We, in the Institute, are attempt- 


Indian well 
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ing to obtain this information more 
systematically and to use it more care- 


fully in placing Indian students here. 

It is also important that the experi- 
ence of students and other visitors from 
India be not restricted to the classroom 
or the laboratory. They should have as 
many contacts with 
with — its 


American life as 
churches. 


clubs; 


possible: service 
industrialists. 
labor leaders; museums, orchestras. and 
the like. 

Finally, a more systematic attempt 
should be made to keep in touch with 
the students or visitors on their return 


clubs. women’s 


home so that they are kept informed on 
developments in their fields of particular 
interest. Any exchange of persons plan 
must be a quality —- not a quantity 
program and this is particularly true 
of exchanges between India and_ the 
United States. 

India still looks to the United States 
as one of the principal sources of lead- 
ership and assistance in defining and 
solving its social and economic prob- 
lems. If we are to provide that assis- 
tance we must greatly increase the num- 
ber of trained persons capable of un- 
derstanding the languages, the history. 
the mores, and the culture of the peo- 
ples of that vast country. Only when 


we have a reservoir of such individuals, 
preferably trained at least in part 
through study in India, can we hope to 
carry on intelligently and effectively our 
consular and diplomatic relations with 
India, our T.C.A. and privately-financed 
programs, and our many trade and in- 
dustrial relations. 


Five centuries ago Columbus sailed 
west to try to find a route to this “fabu- 
lous. mysterious and rich country,” In- 
dia. He found, instead, America. In 
some ways we are now continuing that 
voyage west. and crossing the sea of 
ignorance that has stood between the 
United States and this great old, but 
new, country. Too frequently we take 
with us some of the same fears, doubts. 
misgivings. and false notions that Co- 
lumbus’ men carried with them as they 
the uncharted But 
discovery and then exploration of that 
country will reveal a new world for us 
where we will find adopted as national 


sailed across sea. 


principles the same basic respect for the 
individual and for the rights of other 
countries that we have adopted in the 
United States. And both countries are 
striving to apply these principles in 
their relations with individuals and with 
nations. 
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Europe With a Purpose 


N a bright summer morning in 1948 
Q an energetic group of American 

tourists were herded into the 
dining room of the Frankfurt Press 
Center. The breakfast table had been 
set for them. The waiters rushed the 
orange juice. A determined, business- 
like young man — the official guide — 
got up and announced that the group 
was scheduled to move on in fifteen 
minutes. “But take your time,” he 
added. “Don’t rush your breakfast.” 
They had a leisurely fifteen minutes and 
then hurried off to another day of con- 
centrated sightseeing. 

That pathetic, hectic group has al- 
ways stuck in my mind as the perfect 
example of how not to see the world. 
Since then I’ve watched some other 
groups and individuals, and I’ve come 
to the conclusion that the first thing to 
avoid in planning a summer trip abroad 
is the kind of tour that will make people 
sit up and say: “Boy, you sure covered 
a lot of ground!” From merely observ- 
ing some of the more horrible examples 
of foreign travel, | think I’ve picked 
up a few helpful hints of how to get 
the most-—-or the least out of a 
summer abroad. 


Summer exodus 


In a few weeks from now the exo- 
dus of American students and teachers 
will again get under way. Some of the 
trips will be frankly educational in 
purpose; others will be called educa- 
tional for lack of a better excuse; and 
then there will be those that are honest 
vacation trips, and no pretense about it. 


Frep M. HecHINcer is education editor of the 
New York Heratp TRIBUNE, 


Fred M. Hechinger 


For the purpose of what I want to say 
about educational travel abroad, how- 
ever, let’s include all student and teach- 
er trips—- no matter what the stated 
purpose. It is safe to assume that any- 
one who puts up plane or boat fare all 
the way to Europe wants to learn some- 
thing about how the Old World lives, 
and why, and how we fit into it. 


Choosing the objective 


It has been my experience that the 
way to have the best possible time on 
a foreign trip is to have some sort of 
real objective. Instead of just walking 
or driving from one monument to the 
next ruin, book in hand and camera 
poised, try to build your travel around 
a central interest. The subject or com- 
bination of subjects might be a coun- 
try’s economy, or architecture, or kin- 
dergarten methods, or parks, or the 
manufacture of handkerchiefs. The area 
doesn’t matter very much as long as 
you are sincerely interested in it, have 
some previous knowledge of it and real- 
ly want to learn more about it. 

The point is that such interests will 
give you a frame of reference which the 
ordinary tourist lacks. It does not limit 
and certainly does not exclude all the 
other activities of the traveler. On the 
contrary, it may intensify them. It cer- 
tainly will make their pursuit more 
intelligent. It will, above all, enable you 
to deal with people abroad on a more 
meaningful level. 

The most direct road to understand- 
ing the people of another country and 
to becoming genuinely friendly with 
them is to meet them, not as visiting 
Americans meeting “native” Frenchmen 
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or Britons or Germans, but as persons 
of common interests and of some shared 
knowledge or search for knowledge. 
Once that bond has been established, 
once the new acquaintance is more than 
a foreign oddity, the rest follows more 
easily. You might even want to look 
at the ruins or the monuments together. 
(Chances are the “native” hasn't seen 
them either.) 


Lists of all kinds 


If you plan to test this theory, it will 
be well to work out at least a very 
sketchy reference list of people you may 
want to meet—-some merely profes- 
sionally (though, probably, in the hope 
that you may get to know them person- 
ally, too), some as fellow students. 
Teachers and faculty advisers may often 
be able to help in preparing such refer- 
ence lists. 

It isn’t at all necessary that these lists 
or letters of introduction include Very 
Important Persons. Generally such 
prominent people are sufficiently plagued 
with official delegations whose hands 
must be shaken and whose vanities must 
be satisfied. But chances are that some 
of your very normal, average contacts 
may personally know some interesting 

- perhaps even actually prominent — 
people who will then meet you as friends 
of friends. 

But most important, this approach 
will put a new country, a new people, 
a new experience into some sort of per- 
spective. It won't guarantee that you 
will not be shocked by some of the 


differences you find; but you will 
begin by understanding the differ- 


ences, by using the similarities as an 
anchor. Instead of spinning around, 
dizzy and bewildered, you will have 
some stable pillar to hold on to and a 
mental (perhaps even a real portable) 
card index to gain support from. (If 


you think there ought to be some further 
indices — say of good restaurants, vin- 
tage years, etc., by all means keep them, 
too.) 

If you do have a list of people whom 
you hope to meet, give them a break. 
Whenever possible, drop them a line of 
advance warning, telling them the ap- 
proximate date of your arrival. After 
you get there, no matter what they may 
tell you, keep in mind that although 
Europe may be vacation country for 
you, some of your hosts have work- 
schedules which are not too different 
from yours. Often it may be a good 
idea to try, without asking direct ques- 
tions, to find out what those schedules 
are so that you can subtly fit your own 
requests into other people’s lives with- 
out completely upsetting them. 

Remember, too, that while the scat- 
terbrained American coed (and | am 
applying the term to both sexes, for the 
present purpose) can be moderately 
funny in a football movie, the live ver- 
sion is often a nuisance, even at home. 
Abroad he or she rapidly wears out 
even the most sincere original welcome. 


History and background 


What I mean to say is that, both as a 
reasonable courtesy to your hosts and 
as a key to far greater and more intelli- 
gent enjoyment of your trip, it may be 
well to have read a little about the coun- 
tries you expect to visit. Not about the 
monetary, bathing and eating habits; 
but about the history and the general 
background and all the real reasons 
which make the country and the people 
what they are today. This, again, is 
made far easier if you have some special 
subjects of interest around which your 
general reading may be built. 

There is no hard and fast rule about 
the number of countries one may profit- 

* Continued on page 36 
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Fulbright Walkabout 


USTRALIAN aborigines are no- 

madic. When a native working on 

a sheep or cattle station feels the 
spirit stir within him, he goes walk- 
about for a few months. One morning 
the jackaroos look for him and he is 
gone — back to the bush, back to the 
life his fathers led for centuries. 

Modern Australians like the phrase 
“oo walkabout” and what it stands for: 
a working holiday, a return to grass 
roots and grubs without fuss or strife. 
That’s why they instinctively applaud all 
the walkabout that is being done here 
by American Fulbright students and 
researchers. 

At the present time there are forty- 
two of us going walkabout from our 
home stations in America. Some come 
by plane from the west coast; others by 
boat via England and the Suez. If you 
touch down at Sydney you enter the 
Great South Land through the most 
magnificent harbor in the world. If you 


A Fulbright grantee to Australia, MARTIN C. 
Carrot, Jr. is doing research on the career 


of John Boyle O'Reilly. 


Martin C. Carroll, Jr. 


arrive by the Western Gate your first 
hours on this island continent find you 
gazing upon the tranquil cameo loveli- 
ness of Perth. I had the good fortune 
to enter by both gates almost simultan- 
eously, coming in by air at Sydney and 
a few days later at Perth, the capital of 
the state of Western Australia. 
Australian institutions of higher learn- 
ing are perfect hosts, welcoming you 
generously and helping you assiduously. 
Their notions of guest-friendship are 
earnest and deep-seated, matured in the 
history of a country where people could 
not have survived had they tried to push 
back the bush with lonely hands. You 
are made one of the family, to give as 
well as to receive. At the University of 
Western Australia it was my intention 
as far as possible to confine my activi- 
ties to research in Australian writings 
and in the twenty years’ penal colony 
period of this state from 1850 to 1870. 
Within a short time I found myself giv- 
ing lectures, conducting tutorials, ad- 
dressing various groups, recording radio 
talks, writing articles for local journals 


Main buildings of the university, 
constructed of West Australian 
limestone. Building on the left 
is Hacket Hall, modeled after 
the Town Hall of Stockholm, 
Sweden. 
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and otherwise committed to a_ busy 
round of activities, social, civic, and 
academic. 


Despite all this there was. little likeli- 
hood of neglecting the work for which 
| had come. It should be shouted from 
the housetops that in Australia the re- 
searcher finds God’s plenty. Everywhere 
there are gold fields for the student, 
richer than those of Kalgoorlie and 
Ballarat whither Americans flocked by 
the thousands in the fifties. 

Here in Perth, the State Archives, 
the Parliamentary Library, Government 
House, Fremantle Gaol, the Art Mu- 
seum. the university, are all filled with 
treasures. You meet them too in the 
streets in the person of the very old 
who can tell you of earlier days when 
the convicts were laying down or re- 
pairing the main mahogany roads of 
the city. You can climb into the clock 
tower of Town Hall, built by the con- 
victs and adorned with the broad arrow, 
emblem of penal servitude. Everywhere 
there is the gold of history and tradi- 
tion, which a visitor can find and appre- 
ciate much more easily than those who 
use it and have gotten used to it. 

Here, too, the days are golden, for 
Perth, let it be written heretically, actu- 
ally enjoys the climate, washed in crys- 
tal sunshine, that California and Florida 
uncertainly boast about. From King’s 
Park, situated at the front door of the 
university, you can gaze down at one of 
the most perfect sights in the world, the 
gentle Swan River curled lazily about 
the shoreline and the feet of the city. 
The university students often lunch at 
the brightly canvassed kiosk overlook- 
ing the strong outlines of the War Mem- 
orial. One of my ambitions is to find 
there such a spot as Plato describes and 
then one golden afternoon read again 
through the Phaedrus. There certainly 


Perth Town Hall erected by the convicts 
in the late sixties. Broad arrow motif in 
tower is the emblem of penal servitude. 
Marquees over the sidewalks, an ever- 
present feature of urban Australia, pro- 
vide coolness during the summer and 
protection during the sudden downpours 
of winter rain 
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The railway line across Australia’s Nullarbor 
Plain, between Port Augusta (South Australia) 
and Kalgoorlie (Western Australia) includes the 
longest stretch of straight track in the world — 
about 300 miles. 
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AUSTRALIAN OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH 


These cliffs form the edge of Australia’s vast 
Nullarbor Plain, where it meets the Great Aus- 
tralian Bight (Southern Ocean). The plan is a 
geographical barrier between Australia's Eastern 
States and the West, now overcome by aircraft 
as well as rail and sea transport. 


Socrates’ prayer is answered before it 
can be said: “Ask the same for me, 
for friends should have all things in 
common.” 

Few Americans know anything about 
Australia, whereas Australians are well 


informed about and deeply interested in 
the States. Many of them believe that 
we are very close in our attitudes and 
ways of life. While this is so, it is 
the dissimilarities which are especially 
noted by the visitor. The Australian 
student, for example, is much more 
docile than his American counterpart. 
There is here a greater respect for posi- 
tion, for tradition, for an established way 
of doing things, patterned, of course, 
after the British. Such a framework of 
society both reduces the number of fail- 
ures and raises the general level of me- 
diocrity, but it does not give full scope 
for unusual ability, especially in the 
arts. 


The order evident in the universities 
is duplicated in everyday life. Austral- 
ians are committed to an existence that 
is measured and unusually calm. Each 
working day is to have its eight hours 
for labor, for leisure, and for such 


View of Perth from King's Park adjacent to the University of Western Australia — 
Students in foreground. 
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Air view of Perth, capital of Western Australia. 


Background is Swan River. The University of 


Western Australia is situated at Crawley, the second of the two bays on the right of the river. 


necessities as eating and sleeping. Each 
working year is to have its established 
holidays and they are to be enjoyed 
simultaneously by all. The pattern of 
the good life has been set, and not he 
who can alter it but only he who can 
excel in it is likely to be the Australian 
hero. 

This is not a land for discontents 
revolutions. In theory everything 
taken care of. Amazingly the facts 
often do fit the theory. When they don’t 
the facts will be changed during the 
eight hours given each working day for 
labor. This is apt to be a slow process. 
The house that the father begins to 
build will be completed in the time of 
the son’s fatherhood. 

Recently I was given the opportunity 
of visiting the libraries and universities 
in Adelaide, Canberra, Sydney, and 
Melbourne for the purpose of estimat- 
ing the research possibilities offered in 
Australian literature. My trip was east- 
ward by rail across the vast treeless 
Nullarbor Plain and my return was west- 
ward by boat skirting the southern coast 


and plunging through the Australian 
Bight. 


or 
is 


so 


The size of the country seen thus in 
slow motion dwarfs its people and justi- 
fies the certainties they tightly hold. In 
Australia demography and geography 
clash violently; a population equivalent 
to that of Greater New York City is 
distributed unevenly over a land mass 
the size of the United States. It is a 
population that is very conscious of the 
existence of the rest of the world but 
rather uncertain how to meet it and 
how at the same time to preserve what 
it has wrested from a hard and beau- 
tiful land. 

There are some things no visitor 
would ever want to see changed in 
Australia: their home life; their love of 
outdoors; their hospitality; their inter- 
est in other lands and peoples, in new 
ideas and methods. It would be a loss, 
too, if in the very necessary program 
of increased industrialization Austral- 
ians ceased to enjoy the blessing of lei- 
sure for sports, for horse racing, for 
sailing, for yarning over the barbecue 
pit and the beer. No one would ever 
want their men to lose one jot of that 
warming spirit of mateship. Certainly 


* Continued on page 41 
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Vision Without Sight — Some European Attitudes 


About the Blind 


Jane Eddy Schapiro 


y WENT to Europe to search for ideas 
i and methods that might be helpful 

in my study of the techniques of 
using music in the rehabilitation of the 
newly-blinded adult. In France, Eng- 
land, and Denmark I was impressed by 
one remarkable and immediately ap- 
parent attitude, habitual there, but 
markedly lacking here at home. This 
was the general acceptance of blind 
persons —- not only a social acceptance, 
but a public opinion which holds no 
@ priori prejudices about the capacities 
of those deprived of sight. My interest 
centered in three interrelated fields, in 
each of which I found developments 
that have not yet reached the United 
States. 


The first of these fields is that of 
music education for blind children and 
young people. The Music School of the 
Institution Nationale des Jeunes Aveug- 
les in Paris offers a complete profes- 
sional musical training, beginning at the 
age of eight when children enter the Na- 
tional Institute. All the children are 
given the opportunity of following this 
extremely concentrated program, which 
runs parallel with the regular obligatory 
academic curriculum. There are always 
some students who go on to the Paris 
Conservatory, although a graduate of 
the I.N.J.A. Music School is a qualified 


church organist and teacher. One of the 


Jane Eppy Scuapiro studied in France on a 
Fulbright grant in 1950-52. While there she 
received permission from the Fulbright Com- 
mission to visit England and Denmark briefly 
to observe developments in her field in those 
countries. Mrs, Schapiro is working for her 
Ed.D. at Columbia University and continuing 
her work with the newly-blinded adult. 
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At the Nordisk Musikfest, Mrs. Schapiro chats 
with Dr. Per Lindfors, musical director of the 
Radiofaust, the state radio in Stockholm. 


most interesting classes | attended was 
the course of practice-teaching, in 
which a blind professor supervises blind 
students who give individual piano les- 
sons to small sighted children. For his 
position as a church organist, the blind 
student must be prepared to teach the 
sighted children of his parish. There- 
fore he must be capable of correcting 
body posture, arm and hand position, 
by touch, as well as the notes being 
played. 

In France, the country par excellence 
of great virtuoso organists, and a coun- 
try of many hundreds of churches, each 
with its post at the organ, it is exciting 
to note that one-third of the active or- 
ganists are blind! Many Paris churches, 
for example, are served by well-known 
blind musicians—the eminent M. André 
Marchal at St-Eustache; M. Jean Lang- 
lais at Ste-Clotilde; and at St-Francois- 
Xavier, M. Gaston Litaize, who is also 
director of religious music for Radio- 
diffusion Francaise. 

In Denmark, graduating students of 
the Music School of the Royal Institute 
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for the Blind in Copenhagen must pass 
the regular conservatory examinations, 
and they therefore hold the diploma of 
the Royal Danish Conservatory. While 
nearly all such graduates are prepared 
to teach and to assume church posi- 
tions, the thorough study of violin or 
some other orchestral instrument is also 
required and student-orchestra experi- 
ence is considered indispensable to the 
formation of sound musicianship. 

This requirement incidentally builds 
personnel for a unique organization in 
Copenhagen: De Blinde Musikeres Or- 
kester (The Blind Musicians’ Orches- 
tra). The only one of its kind in the 
world, this chamber orchestra is com- 
posed of twenty blind members, most 
of whom are middle-aged, and almost 
all of whom hold other professional 
jobs, many as church organists or piano 
teachers. But all find time for the year- 
round twice-weekly rehearsals under the 


The Blind Musicians’ Orchestra give a concert 


Founder and director of the 
Blind Musicians’ Orchestra, 
Otto Lington. 


orchestra’s remarkable founder and 
conductor, Otto Lington, who has con- 
tributed his services voluntarily for the 
past twelve years, although he too holds 
a full-time position elsewhere. This fine 
orchestra gives many public concerts as 


Ce 


at Ood Fellow Palg@ets, in Copenhagen. Johannes 


Wahl (left) is the tenor; Aage Christensen, baritone. (Note lack of music stands). 
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well as frequent broadcasts for the 
Danish State Radio. 


The second field, in which many 
European countries seem to be more 
progressive than we, is that of vocations 
open to the blind. I have just men- 
tioned the professional musician in the 
capacity of church organist and private 
teacher. He is often at the same time 
a professor of music and a composer. 
Then there are, in France, other blind 
musicians who have turned their talents 
toward popular music, either as song 
writers, pianists or dance-band mem- 
bers. In fact, there is a little Paris 
“boite,” on Boulevard Montmartre, 
where the whole evening’s entertain- 
ment — and it is clever —is provided 
by blind popular musicians. 

Another interesting profession — that 
of physiotherapist — has been open to 
the blind since 1895 in England, and 
since 1905 in France. The profession 
is an exacting one intellectually, phy- 
sically, and ethically. In both countries 
a particularly careful selection is made 
among the many blind students wish- 
ing to enroll in these special graduate 
schools. Both men and women are ad- 
mitted. The course of study is the same 
as that given in similar schools for the 


The author with children of the 
school at Chilly-Mazarin in 
France. 


sighted; the course in France is of two 
years’ duration and is confined to medi- 
cal massage; while in England the 
three-year course includes all types of 
electrical treatment with the exception 
of ultra-violet ray. The candidates for 
the license take the same government 
examinations as do the sighted gradu- 
ates, for in both countries all members 
of the profession must be ‘licensed in 
order to practice. So proficient are they 
in their work that most of the young 
graduates are snapped up immediately 
by hospitals and clinics, although a few 
begin private practice at once. There 
are at present three hundred blind mas- 
seurs and masseuses in France, and ap- 
proximately three hundred active blind 
physiotherapists in England. Among 
these are many blinded veterans from 
both World War I and World War II. 
This interesting, useful and lucrative 
profession is still forbidden to the blind 
in the United States. 


The third field in which I gathered 
many stimulating ideas is that of gen- 
eral rehabilitation for the newly-blinded 
adult, and here there is no parallel any- 
where to the excellent English organi- 
zations. It is impossible to describe 


their vast range of activities in a few 
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words. World-famous St. Dunstan’s 
has, since 1915, served men and women 
blinded in war service. A private and 
voluntary .organization, St. Dunstan’s 
assumes the complete responsibility for 
initial reorientation, rehabilitation, job 
training, placement and lifetime follow- 
up service for all blinded veterans. All 
phases of its comprehensive program 
are in constant operation, and its re- 
markable record of ninety-one percent 
of its total number of trainees in re- 
munerative employment is an enviable 
one. The Research Department is large- 
ly responsible for the vigorous program 
of job research — finding, inventing or 
opening up kinds of jobs which the 
blind have never held before, and then 
expertly fitting the individual personal- 
ity and the job together. 

For civilians, the National Institute 
for the Blind, also an organization in- 
dependent of governmental support, 
maintains nearly the same type of re- 
habilitation program. The understand- 
ing spirit and the confident atmosphere 
of their residential lodge is ideal. Here 
housewives learn how to resume the 
care of their homes and families, and 
for men there is complete retraining 
for new employment if the disability 
has made their previous positions un- 
tenable. We have in the United States 
no such services for the newly-blinded 
civilian, and of course nothing approxi- 
mating St. Dunstan’s. 

This brief glance at two very fruitful 
years in Europe would be incomplete 
without mentioning the extraordinary 
work in what we call musical therapy, 
which I observed in two special schools 


for mentally retarded blind children. 
At Condover Hall, the English school 
in Shropshire, there is an unusual piano 
teacher. Blind himself, Mr. B. Slee has 
worked with this type of child for 
twenty years. He evokes in the children 
a real enthusiasm for music, and among 
his forty piano pupils are some who 
pass the third- and fourth-year piano 
examinations, administered by the regu- 
lar regional examiners who visit all 
schools throughout England. It is sig- 
nificant that Mr. Slee obtained, 
through music, a degree of mental con- 
centration and physical coordination far 
above the level which these children can 
achieve in any other way. 


has 


The second school of this type, which 
know well, is the 
establishment at Chilly-Mazarin, where 
the Blind Sisters of Saint-Paul care for 
a group of little girls. These children, 


I came to French 


quite incapable of academic work or 
even purposeful manual work, sing like 
angels. Their choral group, which has 
a large repertoire and sings in two- and 
three-part harmony, is a striking ex- 
ample of a way in which music can be 


used as a constructive psychological 


tool. 


I am convinced that our own under- 
standing in these particular fields can be 
expanded by an international exchange 
of ideas, such as I was privileged to 
experience, and I am certain that the 
practices of our own institutions and 
organizations can benefit from a study 
of the attitudes toward blind persons 
and their activities in the countries | 
have mentioned. 
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News at Home and Abroad 


German Education Service Center 


HE Education Service 

Center in Munich 

provides teachers in 
the city and surrounding 
areas with the opportun- 
ity to take part in an in- 
service training program 
of lectures, workshops, 
seminars, and discussion 
groups. All activities are 
open not only to teachers, 
but to all citizens of 
Munich interested in 
education. 

The center was set up 
by American authorities 
in 1947 and was taken 
over by German authorities in July 
1952. Its purpose is three-fold: 1) to 
provide teachers with opportunities to 
get acquainted with modern methods in 
education; 2) to bring about greater 
interest and better relationship between 
the school and the community; 3) to 
promote international understanding. 
All activities are free of charge. The 
attendance for one month is often as 
high as 4,000 visitors, one third of 


Seminar for kindergarten teachers at the cenier on the subject 


How to improve Kindergarten Teaching 


whom are parents and other interested 


citizens. Attached to the center is an 


educational library consisting of 30,000 
German and English books on education 
and related subjects, and a good collec- 
tion of American magazines. The center 
is planning a series of book and maga- 
zine discussion groups in order to give 
non-English speaking readers access to 


American literature in this field. 


School youth counselors receive 
practical training at the Edu- 
cation Service Center. Course 
consists of a five-semester the- 
oretical evening course at the 
university in addition to three 
courses at the center. Practical 
courses are supervised by Mrs. 
Graeser (standing) who heads 
psychological department of 
the center. Seated third from 
right is Oberschulrat Ederer, 
superintendent of Munich ele- 
mentary schools who introduced 
the training program for school 
outh counselors as a result of 
his visit to the U.S. in 1949, 
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Point Four Around The World 


Point Four is the United States program of sharing technical skills, knowledge, 
and investment capital with the people of underdeveloped areas. Cooperating 
governments match or exceed funds given by the United States. The projects are 
run at first jointly by the United States (through the Technical Cooperation 
Administration of the Department of State) and the cooperating government. As 
soon as nationals have been trained so that they can take over, the U.S. technicians 
and technical experts leave, and the project becomes selj-sustaning. 


Projects may be in education, sanitation, food production, construction — in 
whatever fields American scientific, agricultural, and industrial knowledge can be 
useful to the people of less-developed areas. By June 30, 1953 some 2445 U.S. 
technicians will be on assignment or will have completed assignments in thirty-five 
countries, Thirty-four of these countries will have sent 2,862 of their most prom- 
ising young specialists abroad, mostly to the United States, for post-graduate 


training in their specialties. 


In the Jewish refugee tent city at Bat Yam near 
Tel Aviv, Israel lives Barsa Goltchin, 85 years 
old, a former silk merchant in Persia, and his 
75-year-old wife. They have lived in this tent 
two years. Bat Yam has a population of about 
2,000, with half of them refugees from Europe. 
The men work in the building trade, factories 
and workshops of Tel Aviv and Jaffa. The Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration is working with 
he Government of Israel to provide housing for 
the tent dwellers of Bat Yam 


Point 4 technicians show orange-growers of 
Israel the most efficient methods of growing, 
packing and grading their oranges. Here a 
Point-4 trained Israeli, Gabriel Abramov, assis- 
tant inspector at Jilyulia, Israel shows an orange- 
picker how to use metal snippers. 
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At the Abu-ghraib Experimental Farm near 
Baghdad, the Iraq Department of Agriculture is 
testing the best methods, seeds and tools for 
the Iraqi farmer. United States-trained techni- 
cian Tarig Al-Orfali, a member of the Field 
Division Staff at the Farm, illustrates a difference 
between two barley varieties to Hadi Ferj, a 
field guard. The Mariot barley from California 
(left) gives the greater quantity of green leaves 
in March, and is better for fodder. The Moroc- 
can barley (right) matures more rapidly and will 
yield more grain for sale. 


Pupils in the third-year class — Dujaila, Iraq. 
Teacher is Fellah Abdul Bakial-Ani. 


The pupils of one of the Dujaila, Iraq schools, 
begin their daily washing classes along the 
bank of the canal. The Point 4 program and 
Unesco are cooperating with the Government of 
Iraq in its education program. 


Water is life to the food crops of the semi-arid 
Middle East. In Iraq, water from ancient wells 
flaws through irrigation ditches to farms like 
this one. Earthen banks retain water in ditches 
until farmers remove the earth and little by little 
permit water to flow onto the farms. This farmer 
is shown with a shovelful of earth, ready to 
close the gap when crops are watered at Abu- 
ghraib Experimental Farm where the Point 4 
program works with the Government of Iraq in 
improving agricultural methods and crop output. 
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Villagers of Dastgerd, Iran prepare ground for 
a new shallow well for their village. The 4000 
inhabitants formerly had only one well for the 
entire village. 


Hand-painted wooden blocks for word recogni- 
tion were among audio-visual training aids 
shown rural teachers attending summer schools 
conducted in nine cities of Iran by the Iran 
Ministry of Education and the Point 4 program. 


A model village is bui't of sand and blocks by 
rural teachers attending Point 4 summer school 
for teachers at Tavriz, Iran. Nearly a thousand 
teachers attend summer school session to learn 
modern educational techniques. Many of the 
ideas learned by these teachers are now being 
used in training pupils and improving villages 
and schools throughout Iran. Standing in rear 
is Stewart B. Hamblen of Goram, Maine, Point 
4 educational specialist. 
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The only source of water for the 1500 villagers 
of Robat Karim, Tehran province, Iran is open 
canals like this one which runs through the 
unpaved streets. Canals are everybody's sink- 
and-faucet. Multiplied endiessly throughout the 
nation, they are the greatest single challenge to 
health and sanitation programs in Iran. 
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A Pakistani mixes poison with bait for hand- 
spreading to kill locusts. The handbaiting sup- 
plements large-scale operations by planes. This 
program to fight the locust plague in Pakistan 
is operated jointly by the Pakistan Government 
and T.C.A. 


A plane sprays an Egyptian field swarming with 
locusts. Aerial-spraying operations are supple- 
mented by hand-spreading of poisoned bait. 
This locust-control program is a joint operation 
of the Government of Egypt and the United 
States through the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration, 


A 


Cement is mixed at Booker Washington Institute 
in Kakata, Liberia by the class in building 
trades. The cement will be made into blocks 
for new houses on the campus. This is part of 
a Point 4 program for increased technical train- 
ing in Liberia 


Dr. Thomas A. Burch is directing Point 4 research 
into malaria cures for Liberian children. Here, 
children receive a pyrimidine derivative drug at 
the Government school in Kakata. 


All photographs, unless otherwise indi- 
cated, are by Chapelles, Technical Co- 
operation. Administration. 
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Being Young, Here and There 


Comments of Foreign Delegates to the New York Herald Tribune 


Forum for High Schools 


best thing about 
American television 
is the commercial.” 

said Rainer Dietrich of 
Dortmund, Germany. This 
statement was made on 
a network television pro 
gram and, while the au- 
dience gasped, Rainer 
went on to explain, in his 
precise way, that “during 
a half hour program, the 
commercial in the middle 
gives the viewer the nec- 
essary opportunity to 
close his eyes and relax 
for a moment.” 

Rainer was able to 
formulate this theory 
about television during a 
three-month stay in the 
United States. He, with 
29 other high school stu- 
dents from all over the 
world, was selected in a 


Doris Friedman 


New York International Airport — shown on their arrival are 


nation - wide competition delegates to Herald Tribune Youth Forum. (Left to right): 
in his country to be a Josephine Doepel, Australia; Ma Khin Ohn Thant, Burma; 


delegate to the seventh 
annual New York Herald 
Tribune Forum for High Schools. 
Chosen on the basis of a 1500 word 
essay in English on the work of the 
United Nations, Rainer and the other 
delegates lived with high school families 
in and around New York, and met more 
people and saw fewer “sights” than the 
regular visitor to this country. 

During the three months, their picture 


Doris FRIEDMAN is assistant to the Forum 
director, NEw YorK HERALD TRIBUNE. 


Tan Joohn Keng, Singapore; Maureen Cleave, Ireland; Keith 
Hopkins, Grea? Britain. 


of the United States and their opinions 
about it changed, but at the outset, most 
of the students said they knew what to 
expect of America, more or less. As 
Hakeem from the Netherlands pointed 
out, “American influence on youth all 
over the world has been very great... 
American popular music is affecting 
people’s minds, American directness and 
informality is entering all our lives.” 
This informality met them from the mo- 
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ment they arrived. In fact, it caused a 
little confusion when an American host 
greeted his guest with the words “I’m 
so glad to know you.” Later, the new 
arrival asked someone, “Why should he 
have said that before he had a chance 
to find out anything about me and what 
kind of person [ am?” And Chung, 
from Pusan, Korea, never quite got 
used to shaking hands as a greeting: be- 
cause in Korea, as in many other Asian 
countries, people who are introduced 
just bow, and never touch one another. 

Every visiting student commented on 
the extraordinary friendliness exhibited 
by the majority of Americans with 
whom he came into contact — not just 
the hosts, but the bus drivers, wait- 


Herald Tribune Forum Students leaving the 
Horace Greely High School in Chappaqua, New 
York with their hosts. They are left to right: 
Hakeem Van Lohuizen of Holland, behind him 
is his host Peter Deye; Joumana Beydoun of 
Lebanon, next to her is hostess Nancy Flint; and 
Bernard Mamet of Belgium with his host Michael 
Donham behind him. 


resses, even people on the street of 
whom he asked a direction. Joumana 
from the Lebanon was perhaps most 
impressed with this American hospitality 
which, “though not so famous as the 
Arabs’, was very warm indeed. All the 
families | stayed with took me as their 
daughter, and everywhere | went there 
was such kindness and eagerness to 
know me.” 


And while the visitors were examin 
ing the scene around them, the American 
students learned about their homelands, 
and discovered why some aspects of our 
way of life were so strange to their 
guests. The delegates and hosts learned 
to know one another while they washed 
the supper dishes, took the family dog 
for a walk, or over a soda at the drug 
store. One of the American hosts com- 
mented: “As the days went by, the fact 
that he was a representative of a race 
and culture very different from ours 
receded into the background. His relig- 
ion, Buddhism, was a source of interest 
and curiosity on our part, but to our 
great surprise, we found it very similar 
to Christianity. Indeed, religion. to- 
gether with the differences between na- 
tional customs, politics, American mov- 
ies and cars, formed the bulk of the 
material for our discussions. His inter- 
est in American music, comics, and 
movies often brought to mind what the 
United States can do in the way of in- 
fluencing for better or worse, other 
peoples. Yet his explanation that the 
Asian, because of his radically different 
heritage, has a fundamentally different 
outlook on life, brought to us the real- 
ization that propaganda must be teni- 
pered to suit different peoples.” 

Pete, from India, told us: “It is your 
own propaganda about yourselves that 
is largely at fault if we have a wrong 
picture of your way of life. You show 
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the rest of the world a picture of an 
America that has everything best in the 
world: the longest bridge, the largest 
factories, the fastest production, and so 
on... . Your hospitality could by no 
means be considered an indoctrination, 
since we saw both the good and the bad. 
The point was that we saw for our- 
selves, and tried to construct a true 
picture.” 

While the students are living with 
families, they can disprove for them- 
selves the myth about every American 
home having a Cadillac parked in the 
living room. They see Americans who 
work hard for the high standard of 
living of which they are so proud. Ber- 
nard from Belgian found that Americans 
not only worry about the rate of pro- 
duction in their large factories, but that 
the manufacturer also worries about the 
producer of his goods, and provides 
him with social and physical benefits in 
the form of safety devices, good work- 
ing conditions, music, ete. Kiko from 
Japan said, “It is easy to see that Amer- 
icans are practical, but it is hard to see 
why they are that way.” 

The group split in two over the merits 
of all the wonderful equipment in the 
kitchens here. Many of the Asians de- 
cided that the only item they really 
lacked at home was a refrigerator, since 
use of all the labor-saving devices would 
make the women of the household lazy, 
and might ruin their countries’ econ- 
omies with the importation of so much 
hard goods. A European mind, how- 
ever, concluded that refrigerators were 
not so necessary, since, if the milk 
turned sour, it tasted very good when 
eaten with cinnamon and sugar. These 
were both masculine viewpoints, how- 
ever. All of the girls were unanimous 
in their approval of the American kitch- 
ens. And they also approved of the 
fact that the American father and bro- 
ther helped with the household chores. 


The abundance and variety of food 
consumed by one family in one day 
never ceased to amaze the students. Ice 
cream was an immediate favorite. But 
many disliked the way we mix sweet 
and sour tastes, like lamb and mint jelly, 
for example. The American eating with 
his fork alone was compared by Tor, 
from Norway, to a worker shoveling 
sand into a bottomless pit. “And, when 
the knife is also employed, then the 
eater becomes a wonderful juggler as 
well.” The relative merits of knife and 
fork, chopsticks, and fingers were fre- 
quent topics of discussion. 

During their three months here, it 
seemed that problems of understanding 
among young people of different na- 
tional and racial backgrounds tended to 
melt before the larger problem of their 
developing individual personalities and 
of figuring out a successful pattern of 
relationships with other people. While 
not all of the student delegates made 
fast friends with their American hosts, 
the majority found that they fitted easily 
into the routine of American living. 
Kiko said, “It is important to remember 
that even when we may seem very sim- 
ilar, because of different backgrounds 
on some matters, we think in different 
ways.” 

The most difficult adjustment for the 
students involved accepting the freedom 
that families and schools granted their 
contemporaries. Their chief criticism 
was of youth’s lack of respect for par- 
ents and teachers. The visitors felt that 
too much freedom led to a sense of irre- 
sponsibility and lack of maturity. They 
pointed out that, in looking upon older 
people as equals, the American student 
was losing a vital source of guidance, 
experience and perspective. The Philip- 
pine girl said, “Parental authority over 
children has a sweetness and honor that 
is lacking over here.” 

The family unit here struck them as 
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rather weak, with not enough contact 
between parents and children. Joumana 
felt that “it is very good to bring the 
children up as free independent individ- 
uals, but to a limited extent. | like the 
frankness here very much. but this 
sometimes leads to rudeness with their 
parents or friends.” And it was hard to 
realize that uncles and aunts, grand- 
parents and innumerable cousins, were 
not considered part of the family group. 

The freedom of the various members 
of the family to come and go as they 
pleased was very contagious, however, 
and most of the delegates agreed that it 
helped the American teen-ager to ac- 
quire a good deal of poise fairly easily. 
However, they all found a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis on dating. Sally flatly 
declared that “all the world around 
American teen-age girls is composed of 
boys. sodas, movies, and the like, so 
you can seldom have an intelligent con- 
versation with them.” But this state- 
ment was made shortly after her arrival 
here, and she later found that, while 
these things played a large part in her 
hostesses’ lives, they nevertheless found 
time for other more serious things. 

The students noticed that their Amer- 
ican friends had a great’ many more 
material possessions than they did, in 
the form of allowances, few responsibil- 
ities at home, and their greater freedom 
of activity. But, they found that the 
Americans did something with these 
things: took part time jobs, joined lots 
of after-school clubs, participated in 
church projects. Tan, from Singapore, 
concluded that “being young in Amer- 
ica and being young in Asia are entirely 
different.” The horizons here for a 
young person were so much broader 
that all the visitors wondered whether 
their new friends were aware of their 
blessings, and were fully developing 
their potential abilities. 


Zohreh Sarmad of Iran (left) with her hostess 
Ann Berninger of Pelham in a_ supermarket. 


In school, the students were quickly 
swept up in a round of activities. They 
visited all the classes, speaking about 
their homelands in many of them, went 
to club meetings and addressed large 
assemblies. While they were cheering 
lustily at a school basketball game they 
realized the tremendous amount of 
school spirit and teamwork that char- 
acterizes a local high school here. 

The delegates approved of coeduca- 
tion. One lone dissent came in a mascu- 
line European voice, which announced 
plaintively “How can you be serious in 
class when you sit next to a pin-up?” 
The visitors were also enthusiastic about 
student government and the parent- 
teacher organizations. This was espe- 
cially true of the Asians, who hoped to 
institute both of these ideas in their 
home schools on their return. And the 
student newspapers here were large- 
scale enterprises to them. 

The equipment in the high schools 
astounded them. “The University of 
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Brussels should dream of having the 
biology laboratory at the Bronx High 
School of Science,” Bernard said. In 
general, they were impressed with the 
amount of science taught, but regretted 
that it was mostly practical and not 
theoretical. 

There was, of course, great division 
of opinion over the value of home eco- 
nomics courses, and driver training, and 
shorthand, as taught in a high school. 
Tor said that the purpose of a secondary 
school education was to teach the value 
of the “useless.” and that therefore 
these courses were out of place. Mau- 
reen, from England, compared the Brit- 
ish and American systems by means of 
two triangles of equal area. “The Bri- 
tish one has a narrow base, and goes 
quite high, while the American one has 
a much broader base, and is not so 
tall.” 

The delegates horrified their Ameri- 
can friends by telling them of their long 
hours of homework. Bernard said 
“Everyone with a little bit of good will 
can attend an American high school. 
Here you learn from 4 to 8 subjects, 
while Belgians take 14 to 22 subjects 
in one year.” 

The students were struck by the fact 
that so much emphasis was placed on 
American history. While agreeing that 
each country should stress its own past, 
they wished that more world history 
might be included, so that American 
students would get a more complete 
picture of past events. But they all en- 
joyed the current events periods, and 
regretted that in their own schools poli- 
tics was not discussed at all. “If we 
did,” said Joumana, “they would just 
divide up into two factions, those who 
support the government and _ those 
against it. So what’s the use?” 

The informality of the teacher-stu- 
dent relationships was difficult to be- 


come accustomed to for students who 
were taught to rise when the teacher 
came into the room and step out of his 
way in halls. It was Tors feeling that 
“we shouldn't show the teachers that 
they are considered necessary evils.” 


By the end of their three-month stay, 
the students became increasingly aware 
of some of the factors inherent in our 
system of universal education, and their 
original criticism of the level of aca- 
demic inquiry in schools here was tem- 
pered by this comprehension of the 
goals our educators seek to attain. 

The picture of America in other 
countries always includes a large sec- 
tion devoted exclusively to our race 
relations. Aziz trom Pakistan told us, 
“The eyes of all of Asia are focussed on 
the way in which you handle the race 
question, particularly the segregation of 
and discrimination against the Negro.” 
One of the delegates who came here 
with a commitment to write an article 
on his experiences for his home school 
newspaper was particularly interested in 
this question. While in Washington, he 
decided to conduct some experiments of 
his own, and walked into several restau- 
rants requesting a simple meal. If they 
refused to serve him, he inquired if it 
was because of his dark skin: then, if 
so, he pulled out his passport, and 
shrugged off the apologies of the man- 
agement with a gracious “Thank you. 
| just wanted to see if you discrimin- 
ated.” He also visited segregated schools 
in Richmond, and talked with many 
people both there and in New York 
about the situation. Finally, after all 
this research, he felt forced to write 
back to his newspaper editor, telling 
him that the problem was not as clear- 
cut as he had originally conceived it, 
and that it was impossible for him to 

* Continued on page 46 
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Recent Developments at the Free University of Berlin 


Karl Griiner 


URING the past year there have 
been many- changes and evidences 

of growth at the ‘Free University 

of Berlin. As soon as its internal devel- 
opment permitted, the university began 
to expand its relations with other West 
Berlin institutions of higher learning. 
For some time friendly relations have 
existed with the Technical University; 
professors from both universities teach 
in their respective fields in both schools. 
The most important development in 
the cooperation with other institutions of 
higher learning is an agreement reached 
with the German University of Political 
Science. This provides that those stu- 
dents of the University of Political Sci- 
ence who are considered academically 
mature, after the completion of their 
studies, may study at the Free Univer- 
sity for a few semesters and work to- 
wards a doctorate in Political Science, 
either in the Philosophy Department or 
in the Department of Economic and So- 
cial Sciences. To assist in this program, 
each department has appointed two pro- 


Kari Griiner is assistant to the rector and 
legal adviser to the Free University of Berlin. 


fessors of the University of Political 
Science. The students of the Free Uni- 
versity, on the other hand, may use all 
facilities of the University of Political 
Science. 


General studies introduced 


In order to increase the general knowl- 
edge of its students, the Free University 
has set up a “studium generale.” The 
semesters begin with two “university 
weeks,” during which professors of all 
departments lecture on topics of general 
interest related to their fields of special- 
ization. Most students are very much 
interested in further studies, and the 
lectures have a large attendance. 

One of the aims of the Free Univer- 
sity is to offer study opportunities to 
adults who work during the day and 
who should have the opportunity to 
complete or broaden their knowledge of 
their field of interest. The need for 
adult education is considered so impor- 
iant that the West Berlin Government 
has requested that all suitable institu- 
tions of higher learning take part in this 
project. A common study project is now 


Interior of building opened in 
March, housing the dining 
rooms and lounges. 
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Another view of the new stu- 
dents’ building which was fi- 
nanced by the Ford Foundation. 


being worked out. At the beginning of 
the coming summer semester a common 
catalogue of several institutions will list 
lectures to be given at a night school. 
Students who take part in the lectures 
and courses will receive a diploma. This 
will be a new enterprise in the history 
of German universities. The Free Uni- 
versity hopes to make an important 
contribution towards the success of this 
new educational project. 

The Free University is particularly 
grateful to the Ford Foundation for its 
generous grant for the construction of 
two buildings. which will be of great 
importance in further developments. 
One of the buildings will house a centra! 
university library, an “auditorium max- 
imum, and several halls to be used for 
institutes and seminars of the Philos- 
ophy Deparment: it will be completed 
by the end of this year. The other 
building, which was opened in March. 
contains dining rooms and lounges for 
students. The great importance of this 
new building can be seen most clearly 
in connection with the revival of the old 
“student union.” 


Revival of student unions 


At all West German universities stu- 
dent unions are being revived. The so- 


called “old gentlemen” of these unions 
are interested in their existence, and 
therefore, it must be admitted, help 
them financially. The young student, 
who is usually poor, joins a student 


union because he finds there certain 
facilities which he cannot find else- 
where; he feels sheltered there and 
hopes that after he completes his studies 
one of the “old gentlemen” will help 
him find a good job. The Free Univer- 
sity tries to encourage the “old gentle- 
men’s” desire by authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a large number of student 
unions whose work is based on dem- 
ocratic, liberal, religious or cultural 
foundation. Besides the lack of neces- 
sary funds, there were no suitable meet- 
ing plac es. The new building for students 
has solved this problem. 


Student advisers 


\ new building and financial aid are 
not enough, however. It is necessary to 
add something to the idea of the old 
student unions. The rector of the Free 
University has entrusted supervision of 
the authorized student groups to a high- 
ly qualified professor. A “tutor” system 
has been introduced: small groups of 
from ten to fifteen students are super- 
vised by an older student, whose duty 
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When completed this building will house the 
library and auditorium. 


it is to advise them in personal matters 
and questions regarding their studies. 
An attempt is being made to bring these 
student and 
contact with the university and to inter- 
est them in its work and problems. 


unions groups in closer 


The Free University of Berlin con- 
siders it most important that its students 
have close contact with professors and 
students from other lands, with whom 
they can exchange ideas. The Free Uni- 
versity is very glad that it has been 
able to welcome many guests from the 
United States, and from European and 
Asiatic countries. The university hopes 
very much that this exchange will be- 
come stronger and broader. It seems to 
us that student exchanges are the best 
means of increasing understanding and 
building a real and durable peace among 
nations, 


A description of the founding of the 
Free University of Berlin, by Profes- 
sor Franz Neumann, appeared in the 
June 1952 News BULLETIN. 


Europe with a Purpose — Continued from page 15 


ably visit. Some people are able to 
absorb a great many impressions in a 
very short period of time; others need 
leisurely and unhurried contact’ with 
new ideas and different people. As a 
very general rule, | think. a first trip 
abroad may profitably include four or 
five countries. On subsequent trips it 
might be well to single oul one or two 
of the countries already visited, and 
really get to know them. But I'd say 
emphatically that less than a week in 
any one place tends to be rather waste- 
ful. Even a fairly well-trained observer 
needs a day or two to adjust his mind 
and to begin to register new impressions 
accurately. After that he needs more 
time to select among the things and 
people to be discounted and those to be 
followed up. Within each country the 
travel schedule ought to be kept as flex- 
ible as possible so that unplanned days 


may be added to a particularly interest- 
ing stop. 

These are not arbitrary rules. I have 
worked them out for myself over a 
period of years, and they seem to get 
satisfactory results. Even at a time when 
most of my trips were foreign reporting 
assignments, | kept in mind my special 
interest in education. Almost  invari- 
ably, on arrival in a “new” country, 
I'd start meeting educators, university 
people and others of similar interests. 
Within a few days the country lost its 
strangeness. Seeing a Norwegian play 
(without understanding the language) 
seemed the natural thing to do, even 
though a Hollywood movie was right 
next door. And in no time at all the 
people around me ceased to be “for- 
eigners.” It was just that to see them 
I had to “commute” a little further than 
to see my friends at home. 
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The Open Road, The Open Mind 


Glenn Hanson 


ORTY million Frenchmen can't be 
I wrong, it is said. Neither can a 

mere forty when they say, “We 
begin to understand Americans!” 

Forty French students who bicycled 
through New England last summer for 
two weeks under sponsorship of Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels and the Experiment 
in International Living saw byways as 
well as highways. Accompanied by 
American students, they saw Main 
Street, resort centers, farmland, and 
cities. Traveling at their own pace, 
AYH-style, they could and did talk with 
Americans wherever they met them. 

Hostelers are good ambassadors by 
very definition. Since they travel “under 
their own steam,” whether by bicycle, 
ski, canoe or foot, it follows that they 
are motivated by compelling curiosity, 
by an open mind and by friendliness. 
The conspicuous spender, the prejudiced 
provincial or the shirker rarely goes 
hosteling. 

The entire philosophy of the Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels is based on the as- 
sumption that some human values and 
needs are universal. As they state - 
*... barriers which now exist in a tense 
and torn world exist largely in the 
minds of people. People are more alike 
in their likenesses than they are different 
in their differences. Friendly and better 
human relations among all peoples can 
be developed through the sharing of the 
fun and fellowship of simple daily 
living among individuals, families and 
groups of all ages, both sexes, and 
varied cultures.” 


GLENN Hanson is editor of Scholastic Roto, 
a photographic supplement for high school 
newspapers, 


— 


Far above the Miollfell Youth Hostel in 
Norway, cable cars are loaded with sand 
and sent down to the Americans, Danes, 
Britons, and Norwegians who are build- 
ing a new men’s dormitory. All workers 
were volunteers and members of hosteling 


groups. 


An American Youth Hostel pass will 
admit you to any of the 2,400 hostels 
located in Algeria, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Eire, England and 
Wales, Finland, France, Germany, In- 
dia, Northern Ireland, Italy, Luxem- 
hourg, Morocco, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Saar, Scotland. Sweden, 
Switzerland, Tunisia, and the U.S.A. 
Age limits are set by AYH at four to 
ninety-four. However. hostelers outside 
these limits could probably receive spe- 
cial permission! 
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Hosteling in America 


Hosteling, which originated in Ger- 
many in 1910, was introduced into the 
U.S.A. in 1934 by Isabel and Monroe 
Smith at Northfield, Massachusetts. At 
present there are more than 110 hostels 
in the United States. There are two ways 
one may participate in hosteling: first, 
on trips arranged by a few friends or 
by an organization such as a college 
group; second, on a trip directly spon- 
sored by one of the local AYH councils 
or by the National Headquarters of 
AYH, with leadership furnished. Trips 
may vary from 24 hours (biking from 
a college to a-nearby hostel and return, 
for instance) to 11 or more weeks. 

“See twice the country for half the 
price” is the slogan of AYH. A glance 
at hosteling costs shows that AYH means 
what it says. Overnight charges at hos- 
tels vary in different countries from 25 
cents to 50 cents. You can fix your own 
food — three square meals — for $1.50 
a day. Some of the trips planned for 
the Americans this summer include: six 
weeks in New England and Quebec: six 
weeks in Nova Scotia, or the Southern 
Highlands; a seven-week bicycle and 
pack trip in the Canadian Rockies; 
seven weeks in Alaska and the Yukon 
or in’ Hawaii: an eight-week trip to 
Mexico. 

Here is a sample of what a hosteling 
trip covers. The eight-week Trans- 
continental Rolling Youth Hostel uses 
“pioneer” bunk-and-board railway cars 
over a choice of two routes starting in 
New York or Chicago. The Yellowstone 
Route opens with a two-day orientation 
period followed by travel through Amer- 
ca’s Wheat Belt, up the Royal Gorge to 
Salt Lake City, to Yellowstone National 
Park, over the Southwestern Desert by 
train to Los Angeles, Yosemite National 
Park, San Francisco, up the Pacific 
coast to Crater Lake, Mt. Hood, Seattle, 


A group of hostelers consult their maps before 
continuing their trip through the Pennsylvania 
Dutch section of the United States. 


Waiting for the others to catch up — hostelers 
leave a fishing village near Lisbon, Portugal. 


A hostel trip to the charming Isle of Wight. 
(Note shaggy hairdo on house roofs and 
hosteler!) 
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Victoria; then eastward across Canada 
from Vancouver, with hosteling in the 
Canadian Rockies. 


Hosteling abroad 


The hostel trail leads Americans 
abroad as well as others to this country. 
“Four-week specials” take hostelers to 
England and Scotland; France and the 
Low Countries; France and the Iberian 
Peninsula: the North Sea; Central Eu- 
rope; France and the Rhineland; Eng- 
land and France; Western Europe; 
Southwest Europe, or on a British Isles 
Literary Special. These trips may be 
made by air or ship (in the latter case, 
time will near 10 weeks). 

“Trip of the Year” is the Europe 
Coronation Special. Two “Work Holi- 
days” in the U.S. and Canada or in 
Europe take groups who work, build, 
repair, and hostel. 

Equipment is simple —-a lightweight 
touring bicycle, luggage carrier, sleep- 
ing bag. AYH pass, mess kit. and a 
minimum of easy-to-care-for clothing. 
The hostels themselves are simple over- 
night accommodations, sometimes lo- 
cated at school, camp, church or com- 
munity center, but more often in con- 
nection with farm houses. Hostels 
provide separate sleeping quarters and 
washrooms, a common kitchen where 
hostelers cook their own meals, and 
usually space for recreation. Hostels 
also provide bunks, blankets, cooking 
utensils and cleaning equipment. 


Foreign students welcome 


Many local AYH Councils sponsor a 
full program of day and weekend trips 
to which students from abroad are 
especially welcomed. They also sponsor 
lectures on travel, leader training cours- 
es, volunteer work trips to hostels, and 
often square dances. These activities 
are open to both individuals and groups. 


In Washington D.C., 97 Government 
internes participated in AYH trips last 
year. New York City’s International 
House has many residents from this 


country and abroad, who take youth 
hostel trips for a day or weekend. 

Each year the National Headquarters 
offers a ten-day training course for 
those who want to lead headquarters- 
sponsored trips and for leaders in youth 
work who want to add hosteling to their 
own activities. Leaders of all trips get 
a free trip for leading 10 people. 


Scholarships 


This summer AYH is providing four 
leadership scholarships to students from 
Ireland. England, Holland, and Ger- 
many. The recipients of these scholar- 
ships will be outstanding members of 
the Youth Hostel organizations of their 
own countries. Their expenses to and 
from the United States will be paid by 


* Continued on page 48 


See Europe on a bicycle a group of hostelers 
at the foot of the Swiss Alps 
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The Arts: Exchange of Persons and Paintings 


Self-Portraits 


N exhibition entitled 

“Myself” and consist- 

ing of 211 self-por- 
traits by boys and girls 
from thirty countries is 
now touring the United 
States. The children range 
from four- to eighteen- 
year-olds and are from all 
grades from kindergarten 
to high school. Photo- 
graphs of the young artists 
are displayed alongside 
the self-portraits. 

The youngest exhibitor 
is Eva Lewinski, who was 
born in Estonia and is 
now attending school in Hobart, Tas- 
mania. Her painting is also one of the 
largest and most abstract. 

The exhibition was arranged by the 
International Youth Library, with the 
assistance of the Bavarian Government 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. From 
the Fine Arts Gallery at Teachers Col- 


Alumno Miguel Cucuas, a 
Mexican school boy. 


Self-portrait o 
old Alumno. 


Twelve-year-old Knud Ander- 
son of Copenhagen, Denmark. 


f 


Portrait of Knud done in 
water colors by himself 


lege, Columbia University in New York 
the exhibit went to the Art Museum, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in conjunc- 
tion with the conference of the Eastern 
Arts Association early in May. The 
collection will then be sponsored for 
nation-wide exhibition by the American 
Federation of Arts. 

Professor Edwin Zieg- 
feld, head of the Depart- 
ment of Fine and Indus- 
trial Arts at Teachers 
College, said of the exhib- 
purposes of modern art 
education is to help young 
people to know and under- 
stand themselves .. . The 
youngsters laced 


one of the main 


were 
with the necessity of say- 
ing things about them- 
selves, and the honesty. 
directness and faithfulness 
with which they did this 
is remarkable.” 


fifteen-year 
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New International Program 


\n extensive program for the inter- 
national exchange of art under the jur- 
isdiction of the Museum of Modern Art 
has been made possible by a five-year 
grant of $125,000 a year from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The program 
began on April 24 with a show of mod- 
ern American paintings at the Musée 
d’Art Moderne in Paris under the au- 
spices of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
It will be followed in May by an exhi- 
bitions of seven American water color 
artists, which will be part of the second 
International Art Exhibition in Tokyo. 
\ third major exhibition of American 
painting and sculpture is scheduled for 
Sao Paulo, Brazil in November. Among 
foreign exhibitions to be circulated here 


are an exhibition of Japanese architec 
ture and a show of contemporary Ital- 
ian architecture and design. An editor- 
ial which appeared in the New Yorh 
Times on April 17, 1953, on the grant 
to the Museum of Modern Art said. 
“Exciting vistas are opened by the an- 
nouncement of a five-year plan for an 
international art exchange. The singu- 
lar felicity of a program of this sort 
arises from the fact that the arts need 
know no barrier of nationality or lan- 
guage. Concepts of beauty may vary 
with changes in time and place, but the 


impact of these concepts upon human 


beings is one of the world’s enduring 
constants. It reaches across oceans just 


as it has reached across centuries .. . 


Fulbright Walkabout — Continued from page 19 


there is no fear that their women, 
warmed by the Australian sun and sung 
to by the southern stars. could ever 
cease to be lovely. Here. too. the very 
young and the very old must always be 
cherished in contentment. 

lt hardly seems fair to ask for more 
than all these blessings: but Australians, 
rushed along in a changing world, are 
doing just that. ‘The immediate sounds 
of asking which have come to the pres 
ent’ American Fulbright) group. are 
characterized) by the eagerness with 


In Paris 


which we. who have come to receive 
and learn, are asked to give and teach. 
It is this which makes our Fulbright 
walkabout very much of a working holi- 
dav and a return to our own American 
grass roots. Whatever roots are trans- 
planted from the Republie of the 
north to the Commonwealth of the south 
and from the land down under the 
Southern Cross to that of the forty 
eight stars —- will. we are sure, keep us 
as friends having many and_ perhaps 


all things in common. 


American academic travelers in Europe are invited to visit the Paris office 
of the Institute of International Education at 173 Boulevard Saint Germain. Under 
the direction of Charles A. Foster, the office serves as a central meeting place 
for U.S. professors and students, and provides liaison services for them with 
universities, and cultural and academic agencies in Europe. 
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After Exams Are Over 


UMMER is the time when many 
i.) foreign students who are staying in 

the United States for a year have a 
chance to see something of the country, 
and to take part in activities different 
from those of the university campus. 
Some travel; some study; some have 
jobs. Here are a few of the interesting 
projects in which last year’s Institute 
students took part. 


Two Austrian girls who had _ been 
studying at Purdue University joined a 


group of other students, most of whom 
were Americans, and signed up with a 
hot-dog, soda-pop vending company 
which toured through the western states. 
They spent much of their time in areas 
which are noted for their scenic beauty 
(and thus attract the greatest number of 
hot-dog consuming tourists!) such as 
Yellowstone Natural Park. Both report 
that they had a delightful and profitable 
summer, 


A geology student from DePauw Uni- 
versity spent most of last summer in the 
Rocky Mountains of Colorado studying 
their geologic structure and the geogra- 
phy of the region. He hoped to present 
this material to the Department of Ge- 
ography at the University of Vienna as 
the thesis required for the teacher's 


license. He earned most of his expenses 
by waiting on table at Estes Park in 
Colorado. 


A student of the philosophy of edu- 
cation from Iran took a field trip to 
observe “summer programs for Ameri- 
can youth.” He was able to visit day 
camps, long term camps, weekend and 
overnight camps, and summer programs 
planned for children in the city; he 
talked with staff members, campers and 
community leaders. He was often asked 
to give talks on life in Iran as part of 
the evening program. He says, “I saw 
educational theory in practice as camp- 
ers acquired independence, self-reliance 
and better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of others.” 


An Egyptian student who has been 
studying music composition received a 
tuition scholarship for study at the 
Berkshire Music Center for the summer. 
He came to the United States as an 
agriculture student, but soon changed to 
music and hopes to receive his Master’s 
degree at the New England Conserva- 
tory in June. 
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A girl from the Ryukyuan islands 
who is particularly interested in social 
welfare worked at a factory in Connec- 
ticut last summer. She feels that this 
experience, in conjunction with her aca- 
demic work at Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio, helped her to gain 
insight into the every-day problems of 
workers. 


An Indian girl studying Theatre at 
the University of Denver spent her va- 
cation at Thousand Islands, New York 
as a member of a summer stock com- 
pany. The group was run cooperatively 
and she spent a busy and interesting 
few months “cooking, 
painting and building sets, organizing 
publicity, learning box-office work and 
ushering.” She enjoyed most playing 
the part of Aunt Lavinia in the produc- 
tion of “The Heiress.” 


A student from the Netherlands study- 
ing in New England, spent his sum- 
mer at a camp in New Hampshire as 
an instructor in riflery and tennis. In- 
cidentally, he is now engaged to one of 


Summer Plans 


The 1953 Edition of Work, Study, 
Travel Abroad prepared by the Travel 
Department of the U.S. National Stu- 
dent Association has just been publish- 
ed. The booklet is a comprehensive out- 
line of summer educational travel op- 
portunities for American students. It 
contains much useful general informa- 
tion on travel in Europe, passports, 
visas, foreign currency, and housing 
arrangements. There are also extensive 
sections on work programs, study pro- 
grams, festivals, seminars, and study 
travel tours run by national student or- 
ganizations, American colleges abroad, 


cleaning, acting, 


the girl counselors, and they hope to 
spend their honeymoon back at the 
camp where they met! 


An Austrian girl in the field of phys- 
ical education at Smith was the recrea- 
tional director at a summer resort on 
Cape Cod. At the end of the summer, 
she spent four weeks working as an 
assistant at a school for corrective 
motor education, working with crippled 
children. She is now completing plans 
for an international recreation center 
which she hopes to set up in her par- 
ents’ summer home in Austria. Such a 
center is badly needed and it is ex- 
pected to be in full swing this summer. 


1953 Summer Opportunities, is now 
available from the Information and 
Counseling Division of the Institute. 
It contains names and addresses of 
summer seminars, conferences, and 
camping organizations with brief 
descriptions of their programs, as 
well as suggestions for summer tra- 
vel. There is no charge for this pub- 
lication. 


and travel organizations. The publica- 
tion which is both readable and attrac- 
tive, may be obtained by writing to the 
U. S. National Student Association 
Travel Department, 48 West 48th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y., at 35¢ per copy. 


Invest Your Summer—1953, a com- 
plete catalogue of summer service pro- 
jects in the United States and abroad, 
is now available at 15¢ a copy, from 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., Publications De- 
partment, 79 East Adams Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 
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Notes 


Fulbright Competition for 1954-55 
The 1954-55 Fulbright competition is 
now open. Awards are available in the 
following countries: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Burma, Ceylon, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, India, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Ne- 
therlands, New Zealand, Norway, Paki- 
stan, Philippines, Sweden, Thailand, 
Union of South Africa, and the United 
Kingdom. Applicants enrolled in col- 
leges or universities may obtain applica- 
tion forms from the Fulbright adviser. 
Applicants not presently enrolled should 
request application forms from the In- 
stitute. The closing date for the receipt 
of applications is October 31, 1953. 
Applicants for Australia and New Zea- 
land must submit their applications by 


October 15, 1953. 


Modesty 

A Nigerian student wrote IIE’s West 
Coast office saying that he wasn’t sure 
that he had all the necessary qualifica- 
tions for a scholarship, but would like 
to apply for either a half or a Fulbright. 


The World We Want 

The Young Adult Council of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly will 
bring together at the University of 
Michigan, September 3-8, 1953, over 
100 young American to discuss some of 
the important issues facing citizens to- 
day. The conference theme will be “The 
World We Want.” Foreign students will 
be welcomed to the conference. Full 
information on the program can be ob- 
tained by writing to Ernest M. Howell, 
Young Adult Council, National Social 


Welfare Assembly, 134 East 56th Street, 
New York 22, New York. 


Vacation Study Supplement to Lnesco’s 
publication Study Abroad will be avail- 
able this month from the Columbia 
University Press. The book contains 
information on short-term study op- 
portunities available to students during 
the summer months, including both 
courses and tours specifically arranged 
for persons from abroad. 


Correction 
In the April issue of the Bulletin 
Miss Helen Watson, author of the 
article “Sweden's Art for the Home.” 
was incorrectly listed as studying on 
a Fulbright Fellowship. She is study- 
ing in Sweden on an award from the 
Swedish Government. 


Ahmed Abdel-A.ziz, 
in Egypt and an exchange graduate student at 


scout district commissioner 

the University of Illinois, congratulates youths 

who have just become Eagle Scouts at a court 

of honor in Urbana, Illinois. Mr. Abdel-Aziz is 

studying physical education on a Smith-Mundt/ 
Fulbright Travel Grant. 
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Award for Social Workers 
Applications are now being accepted 
for Atlantique Social Work Grants for 
study and training in France for the 
academic year 1954-55. Qualified Amer- 
ican social workers with a degree and 
some experience in their field of special- 
ization are eligible. Grantees may take 
courses in French schools of social 
work, and will also have the opportunity 


“Il talked with people everywhere: shopkeepers 
. Street vendors in Paris . .. teachers... 


mothers . . . children . . . and social workers 
everywhere . . From report by Marian New- 
man of her Atlantique experience in France in 
January 1953 News BULLETIN. 


to work in and observe the programs 
of many types of French social agencies. 
The Atlantique award covers room, 
board and tuition; eligible candidates 
may also be considered for a Fulbright 
Travel Grant. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Department of Special 
Programs of the Institute. Closing date: 
October 15, 1953. 


International Exchange Opportunities 

Educational Exchange Grants, a pam- 
phlet published by the Department of 
State, gives information on Government 
grants for study, teaching, lecturing, re- 
search, and consultation, available both 
for the United States citizens who wish 
to study abroad and for citizens of 


other countries who wish to study here. 
Copies are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
and from IIE. Price 10¢. 


Scholarships for Point 4 Institute 


An Institute for Foreign Junior 
Technicians will be held this summer 
at Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing under the sponsorship of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration. 


Fifty students from 16 countries in | 


Latin America, Southeast Asia, the 
Near East, and Africa will take part 


from June 22 — August 7. The ob- 
jectives of the Institute are a better 
understanding of the purposes, prob- 
lems, and plans of Point 4 and similar 
programs of technical cooperation; 
and the study of ways to relate tech- 
nical knowledge and skills to problems 
of foreign countries. There will be 
visits to Michigan homes, industries, 
farms, government agencies, and com- 
munity functions. The last week of 
the Institute will include trips to U.N. 
headquarters, and to T.C.A. and re- 
lated departments in Washington. 

Scholarships are available, covering 
all expenses except personal ones and 
travel to East Lansing. Applicants 
must be completing work for the B.A. 
degree or engaged in graduate study, 
and returning to their home country 
this year. They must be preparing for 
a career in agriculture, health, edu- 
cation, industry, community service, 
or public administration and must be 
interested in working in a program 
sponsored by Point 4, the United Na- 
tions, their own government or private 
industry in connection with these 
fields. Students should apply immedi- 
ately through their foreign students 
advisers. 
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Dacca University Needs Books 


The University of Dacca in East Pak- 
istan is desperately in need of textbooks 
for its students. Dr, Stanley Maron, 
lecturer in philosophy and the only 
American member of the permanent 
staff, writes: 

“The University of Dacca is located 
in the capital of East Pakistan. At the 
time of the partition of India most of 
the staff were Hindus and they subse- 
quently left in large numbers. In addi- 
tion, the setting up of a new capital 
required much office and housing space 
and many university buildings were 
requisitioned . . . Thus a student com- 
ing to Dacca from the villages finds 
himself crowded four to a room in the 
dormitories and forced to attend classes 
in temporary sheds and over-crowded 
laboratories. The average student bears 
these hardships with grim determination 


to secure an education, but there is one 
obstacle which he cannot surmount 
alone — the lack of books. His monthly 
budget is only about $20 which hardly 
covers his room and meager diet. For- 
eign textbooks are much too expensive, 
even if they were available. In most 
cases they are not, for there is not a 
single first-class bookshop, but only 
crude sheds with a few hundred books 
at the most. 

“American students can help by send- 
ing their unwanted books to their fel- 
low students at the University of Dacca. 
The dearth is so great that anything will 
be welcome if it is at all educational. 
The books will be warmly appreciated 
and thoroughly used.” 

Books should be sent with an appro- 
priate gift label c/o Dr. Stanley Maron, 
70-C Azimpura, Dacca, East Pakistan. 


Being Young, Here and There — Continued from page 33 


condemn the United States for a prob- 
lem about which there was so much 
constructive, active thought, and also 
because pictures of discrimination were 
not “the universal American scene.” 

A still greater burden of proof be- 
came necessary when one delegate, on 
the day of his arrival, after a few con- 
versational words with his host, looked 
carefully around and asked “Where are 
all the slaves?” It took him the full 
three months to believe that we were not 
hiding the existence of chain gangs 
from him. 

Not all of the distorted pictures of 
America are that tangible, or that sim- 
ple to refute with facts. And, after all 


the criticism and discussion, the ques- 
tion inevitably arises: “Do they really 
like us?” And the answer to that is an 
emphatic Yes. Now that they have 
seen us at first hand, the students are 
quick to refute any untrue generalities 
stated about this country. And having 
returned home, they now have a new 
way of looking at things which were 
before perfectly acceptable to them, 
a comparative way of re-evaluation. 
Christine from Greece summed it up: 
“We came here with narrow, narrow 
minds, and we leave with minds broad- 
ened by contact with a new way of life, 
and sharpened to work towards the 
world we want.” 
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Publications 


Interpreting Foreign Education 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD, 
Martena Tenny Sasnett, University of 


Southern California Press, 1952, 838 


pp-, $14. 


HOSE of us who believe that the 
ig exchange of students is an impor- 

tant instrument to world under- 
standing and peace look with favor 
upon any enterprise or effort which con- 
tributes to this movement. 

The effectiveness of our program is 
dependent largely upon an understand- 
ing of education abroad and the prod- 
ucts of such education. If we place a 
student beyond or below his educational 
level we are subject to criticism which 
could very well defeat that which we are 
trying to accomplish. 

Our friends from overseas would, | 
believe, be much more sympathetic with 
our evaluations if there was not such a 
general lack of knowledge, in this coun- 
try, of comparative education. The vast 
increase in recent years of students from 
other lands studying in the United States 
has made us more aware of our weak- 
nesses and our responsibilities in this 
respect. A publication such as Educa- 
tional Systems of the World serves to 
promote better understanding. This 
guide-book is an indispensable addition 
to the library of the university authority 
who must interpret foreign education 
in terms of American education and 


C. KaAstNeR is dean of Admissions 


and registrar of New York University. 


Elwood C. Kastner 


who must evaluate the foreign creden- 
tials in terms of American degrees. 
This study was made possible by a 
grant from the Mikron Fund to assist 
the University of Southern California 
in maintaining and developing its for- 
eign student program. 

Martena Sasnett completed the task 
in two years. It has been done care- 
fully and with understanding. The book 
was developed from personal experi- 
ence, correspondence with numerous in- 
dividuals, and research. Much of the 
data was obtained from foreign minis- 
tries of education, educational commis- 
sions, consulates, and administrative 
officials of many institutions of educa- 
tion. Information was also obtained 
from books, periodicals, magazines, and 
newspaper supplements. An_ extensive 
bibliography, covering many pages, is 
included in the appendix. The author 
states that she has excluded personal 
opinions, interpretations, and comments 
as far as possible. She has succeeded 
well in doing just that. The informative 


charts, of which there are an abund-, 


ance, are well done. They include prim- 
ary education, secondary education, 
higher education, technical and voca- 
tional training, and teachers’ education, 
giving less emphasis to the latter two 
categories since the purpose of the 
volume is to assist the college evaluator 
of foreign credentials. These charts in- 
clude current systems of education as 
well as those systems in vogue during 
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the last twenty-five years or so — those 
years that may affect present and recent 
educational credentials from abroad. An 
explanation and equivalency is offered 
of terms used in education here and 
abroad to aid the evaluator. Such terms 
as “college,” “higher technical institu- 
tions,” “bachelors’ degrees,” and the 
like are well interpreted. 

The author’s chapter on “Appraisal 
and Evaluation of Foreign Credentials” 
may well be considered as required 
reading, although the individual insti- 
tutional evaluator must not lose sight 
of his own interpretations, particularly 
as to command of the English language, 
the institutional requirements, the de- 
gree of achievement shown by the cre- 
dentials, past experience with students 
emanating from the same institution 


abroad, and any other criteria that he 
may have found valuable by his own 
experience. The evaluator should also 
bear in mind that he must have readily 
available other basic studies such as are 
mentioned in Appendix I and in the 
Bibliography. A rather complete chart 
of education in the United States is 
presented in Appendix II, which must 
be borne in mind in making evaluations 
and in explaining American education 
to students from abroad. 

This study includes eighty-one foreign 
countries in addition to the outline of 
American education, The reviewer is im- 
pressed by the magnitude of this study. 
Educational Systems of the World is 
not only required reading for the ad- 
missions officer, but it should be an in- 
tegral part of his professional library. 


Open Road — Open Mind — Continued from page 39 


AYH. In this country they will be met 
by students and representatives of Youth 
Hostel organizations. They will visit 
American homes and will travel to var- 
ious areas where they will be guests of 
Youth Hostel Councils and school hostel 
clubs. 

They will also accept invitations of 
civic organizations, services and student 
groups to give lectures on their youth 
hostel experiences and the work of their 
own youth organizations. Between June 
15-24 they will participate in the AYH 
National Leaders Training Course, the 
first part of which will be held in New 


York City. The practical half will be 
five days of actual hosteling in the Hud- 
son Valley. After the training course 
the winners will embark for Europe to 
spend eight weeks leading American 
hostel trips in their own countries. 
AYH offers a travel program for 
every purse and personality. Whether 
you go upstate a few miles or across an 
ocean, once you have been a hosteler 
you will be a lifetime follower of the 
Open Road for an Open Mind. 
For further particulars, write the Amer- 
ican Youth Hostels, Inc., 6 East 39th 


Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Annual Report of the Institute 


EW directions for IIE, along with 
N a description of its traditional pro- 
grams, are outlined in the Insti- 
tutes Thirty-third 
Annual Report, pub- 


recommended 817 American graduate 
students for Fulbright grants in eighteen 
countries abroad, including for the first 
time, Finland, Ger- 
many, Iraq, Japan, and 


lished last month. A- institute of the Union of South 
mong the new develop- international education Africa. Its work with 


ments reported by 
President Kenneth 
Holland are: the es- 
tablishment of an a- 
lumni office for the 
20,000 persons in the 
United States and all 
over the world who 
have been “exchanged” 
through the Institute 
since 1919; the estab- 
lishment of a Central Index which will 
list persons who have taken part in edu- 
cational exchange between the United 
States and other countries in recent 
years: and the undertaking of basic 
research on the impact of foreign exper- 
ience on exchange students, and its value 
to the countries from which they come. 

The Institute arranged the placement 
and supervised the study of 2813 for- 
eign scholarship students from 75 coun- 
tries for the current academic year. It 


Education in British Africa 


African Education, a summary of the 
views and recommendations by British 
and African educationalists on the fu- 
ture of education in British Tropical 
Africa, has recently been published by 
the Oxford Press. The book contains 
highlights of discussions by delegations 
from all the British territories in Africa 
to a conference held at Cambridge in 
September last year. as well as the re- 


non-academic ex- 
changes grew, taking 
in programs for such 
diverse specialists as 
mechanics and artists. 
As the clearing house 
for information on ex- 
change study, its in- 
formation service an- 
swered over 100,000 
individual inquiries. 

Stressed in the report is the fact that 
the Institute has started an intensive an- 
alysis of its million-dollar operation. 
This “inside” study, made necessary be- 
cause IIE has quintupled in size since 
the end of World War II, will redefine 
the goals of the Institute and reassess its 
functions after more than thirty years 
in international education. 

For a copy of the Annual Report, 
send twenty-five cents to the Publica- 
tions Division of the Institute. 


ports prepared by study groups which 
had been sent to Africa for first-hand 
information. 

This is the first comprehensive review 
of the educational situation in Africa 
since the early twenties. Copies can be 
ordered through Sales Section, British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., Price: $1.90 
postpaid. 
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NAFSA 


What Do Foreign Students Need? 


James M. Davis 


HAT are the needs of our students 

from abroad? This question is the 

point of reference for a study now 
being carried on by NAFSA’s “Com- 
mittee of Three” — James M. Davis, 
James |. Kline, and Arthur Tichenor. 
It is the hope of the committee that this 
brief statement of its tentative conclu- 
sions on foreign student needs will stim- 
ulate correspondence and_ discussion 
which will result in an improved state- 
ment. 


The international student needs: 


1. To make acceptable academic 
achievement toward a realistic goal 
which he accepts. 

Acceptable achievement implies that 
the quality of academic work done, if 
it is graded, meets the standards of 
both the institution and the student. It 
must be related to a goal that is realistic 
in terms of the student’s capacities and 
of the time-money situation. Unless 
the student accepts the goal as his own, 
he can never find complete satisfaction 
in working toward it. 

Certain problems loom large. Once 
caught in the American academic pat- 
tern, a student. often catches “degree- 
itis” and tends to evaluate his work and 
set his goals in terms of getting a de- 
gree. In an unfamiliar academic system 
and often with inadequate English he 
easily accumulates frustrations. 


James M. Davis, adviser to foreign students 
at the University of Washington, is editor of 
NAFSA News Letter. 


2. Satisfying social relationships. 

Students coming from cultures very 
different from our own face a profound 
cultural gap which makes it difficult to 
have satisfying relationships. 
Often they bring a maturity far beyond 
their years which makes their American 
contemporaries uncomfortable. Compli- 
cating the matter are our unfortunate 
inter-racial customs. The Americans 
who want to socialize with them some- 
times approach them from motives of 
curiosity or because they cannot make 
their social way with other Americans. 


social 


3. A sense of spiritual satisfaction 
with his total environment. 

The differences in cultural patterns 
produce special problems in knowing 
effective ways to relate to the surround- 
ing environment. There is often a wide 
gap between the cultural expectations as 
to moral and acceptable behavior, Oc- 
casionally the non-Christian is a target 
for proselytizing efforts which are con- 
fused with hospitality. 


4. To communicate 
around him. 

From the viewpoint of some foreign 
students, everybody around him is chat- 
tering at an abnormally rapid rate in 
a foreign language. Communication in- 
volves the expression of feelings as well 
as ideas, but the expression of feelings 
is most difficult. 


with those 


5. An understanding and emotional 
acceptance of the local environment. 
The tempo of life, and the pressures 
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of the academic situation easily create 
frustrations which lead to confusion, 
lethargy, and cynicism, The dominant 
concerns and enthusiasms of the Ameri- 
can undergraduate often seem infantile, 
or at least baffling. Lack of knowledge 
about American folkways and _ instuti- 
tions frustrates optimum adjustment to 
the environment. 


6. Acceptable diet and housing. 

Dietary needs are basic. The Army 
learned this long ago. To expect a per- 
son to face unappetizing food three 
times a day and _ still maintain his 
morale is unrealistic. Dietary differ- 
ences may be cultural, but they play a 
determining role in one’s emotional life. 

Dormitory living forces conformity 
in sleeping and sanitary arrangments 
which appear to many foreign students 
as an invasion of their privacy. Stu- 
dents have varied housing needs at dif- 
ferent stages in their experience in this 
country. 


7. Sufficient finances. 

It is obvious that differing standards 
and exchange control make transfer of 
funds difficult. Governmental scholar- 
ships may seem to the student to imply 
patronage and to dramatize the receiv- 
ing nation’s relative poverty. Students 
not receiving government aid may re- 
sent the fact that some do. To many 
students, the kind of part-time jobs 


available appear, in terms of their back- 
ground, menial and degrading. Jobs are 
hard to get and it is often not realistic 
to expect a student who is studying in 
a foreign language to do acceptable 
academic work while working part-time. 
&. Finally, international students 
need preparation for a transition to 
productive work in the home culture 
ajter returning from the United States. 
The relevance of the content of many 
academic courses to the problems of 
the home country is often hard to per- 
ceive. This need is not recognized as one 
about which most educational institu- 
tions should he concerned, niversities 
are not generally staffed with persons 
competent to meet this need, and those 
who could help are not generally util- 
ized. The need itself finds its special 
focus outside the academic institution 
and following academic residence. 
Every institution that has students 
from abroad is helping the students to 
meet these needs to a greater or less 
degree. The “Committee of Three” is 
giving further study to the needs of a 
local program which could be consider- 
ed optimum. However, another NAFSA 
committe has thie area as its primary 
interest and Joe Neal will report on it 
at the Annual Conference. Therefore. 
our remarks on that line will await Mr. 
Neal’s report at San Francisco. We do 
solicit comment and suggestions. 


Selective Service Regulations 
The Institute has received the follow 
ing information concerning selective 
service regulations as they apply to for- 
eign visitors, from the Chief Informa- 
tion Officer, Selective Service System: 
“The alien groups exempted from regis- 
tration by the provisions of the Selective 
Service Regulations continue to be ex- 
empted and their status is not affected by 
the fact of the passage of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. This is applicable to 


students admitted under See, l01(a) (15) 
(F) of such Act ‘and to excharge students. 

“No provision has been made at this time 
for exempting from registration visiting 
scholars under Sec. 1Ol(a) (15) (CHD) Gi) 
or industrial trainees under Sec. 101(a) 
(15) (H) (iii). These latter groups are 
required to register within 6 months of the 
date they entered the United States and, 
unless otherwise entitled to a deferment, 
will become liable for induction after they 
have remained in this country for a cumu- 
lative period of one year.” 
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Mr. Holland Receives French Award 


Kenneth Holland. president of the 
Institute, was made a Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor last month. 
The presentation was made by Count 
Jean de Lagarde, French Consul General 
in New York, at a small reception at- 
tended by members of the French dele- 
gation to the U.N. and other officials of 
the French Government. In presenting 
the award, Count de Lagarde referred 
to Mr. Holland’s outstanding contribu- 
tion in the field of international cultural 
cooperation, both in his leadership of 
the Institute and in his work in the 
establishment of Unesco. He expressed 
the gratitude of the French Government 
for Mr. Holland’s promotion of inter- 
national good will and for his expres- 
sions of friendship for France. 


Director to Visit Europe 


David B. Wodlinger. director of the 
U.S. Student Program, left on April 22 
for a three-month field trip to Europe. 
He will visit Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 

The main purpose of Mr. Wodlinger’s 
trip is to consult with his coileagues in 
the various educational commissions on 
problems of mutual interest which arise 
in the administration of the Fulbright 
Program for American graduate stu- 
dents who receive awards for study 
abroad. At the same time he will con- 
fer with the officials of those govern- 


ments and private organizations that 
also provide opportunities to Americans 
for foreign study under programs ad- 
ministered by the Institute. He will visit 
a number of universities and will meet 
American grantees now studying abroad 
under Institute auspices, as well as Ful- 
bright students throughout Europe. 

Mr. Wodlinger will also represent the 
Institute on behalf of the Foreign Stu- 
dent Program on matters involving na- 
tionals from these countries who seek 
opportunities for study in the United 
States under the Fulbright Program or 
the Institute’s private programs. 


Foreign Student Forums 


On April 21, Carleton Sprague Smith. 
chief of the Music Division of the New 
York Public Library, addressed a forum 
for foreign students at the Institute. Dr. 
Smith spoke on the topic, “The Con- 
tribution of Foreign Cultures to the 
New World.” The meeting was arranged 
by the forum division of the Institute’s 
Women’s Committee, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Alfred W. Weld. Assisting 
Mrs. Weld were Mrs. Julie D’Estournel- 
les, Mrs. Howard F. Katzenberg, and 
Mrs. Eustace Seligman. 

The meeting was the second in a 
series of forums planned by the Wom- 
en's Committee for foreign students who 
are studying in the New York area un- 
der Institute sponsorship or supervision. 
The forum series is one of the activities 
planned by the committee, recently or- 
ganized to assist in special programs of 
the Institute. 
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Administrative Staff 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


President — KENNETH HOLLAND 


Executive Vice President — DoNALD J. SHANK 


Vice President for Operations — joun D. Witson 


Executive Assistant to the President — Pear. G. PURCELL 


Director, Foreign Student Program 

Director, United States Student Program 
Acting Director, Special Programs 
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Director, Development and Information 


Director, Administrative Management 


Controller 


Regional Offices 


Director, Washington Office 

Director, Midwest Office, Chicago 
Director, West Coast Office, San Francisco 
Director, Rocky Mountain Office, Denver 


Director. Southwest Office, Houston 


Georce HALL 

Davip B. 
James A. McNEIL 
Joun S. HOLLISTER 
Cora Du Bots 
BENJAMIN ECKHAUS 
Daniets F. 


James D. KLINE 

Loutset LEONARD WRIGHT 
Harriet J. 

Ben M. CHERRINGTON 
THOMAS S. SUTHERLAND 


Director, Los Angeles Center for International Students and Visitors 


(Affiliate of Institute of International Education ) 


Director, European Office, Paris 


Headquarters 


AKSEL G. NIELSEN 
A. Foster 


1 East 67th Street (at Fifth Avenue), New York 21, N.Y. 


Washington Office: 
Midwest Office: 


1530 P Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


West Coast Office: 121 Powell Street, San Francisco 2, California 
Rocky Mountain Office: 1005 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3, Colorado 


Southwest Office: 
Los Angeles Center: 


European Office: 


803 Texas Avenue, Houston 1, Texas 
1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California 


173 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris (Vle). France 
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11E — What it is, What it does, 
and What it needs 


The Institute of International Education is the non- 
governmental, non-profit American agency uniquely 
responsible for creating better understanding among 
the peoples of the world through the medium of 
educational exchanges. Since its founding in Feb- 
ruary 1919 by Stephen Duggan, IIE has interchanged 
students, scholars, and specialists. It has facilitated 
scholarship awards for some 20,000 foreign students 
here and U. S. students abroad. It has brought over 
2,000 lecturers, professors, technicians, specialists, 
and leaders from 35 countries for special lecturing, 
observation, and consultation in the United States. It 
has advised more than 525,000 persons on their 
foreign study and teaching plans. 


As a private, tax-exempt corporation it depends 
upon foundations, corporations, and individuals to 
support its work. Contributions are welcome as an 
investment in world understanding. 
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